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PREFACE 


The Oxford Dictionfery bluntly describes an essay 
as an attempt. This is» the main reason for the 
term’s place in my title. For it seemed that an 
attempt on the Lines that follow was overdue. Up 
till recent times, economics has developed through 
the broad, and also humane, general surveys which 
mark the science’s growth from the days of Adam 
Smith to those of Marshall. In these living monu- 
ments, the welfare aspect was not strictly separated 
from the sternly positive analysis; the humane 
atmosphere and relevance of economics generally 
was never absent. More recently, however, special- 
isation has captured the field. Instead of the wealth 
of nations we have monographs on the export of 
capital or the national debt; instead of The Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, the economics of im- 
perfect competition or of industrial fluctuations. 
Now, it is certainly not the case that enthusiasm 
for economic analysis has become less earnest in 
the cause of social improvement — ^far from it. But 
it is true that the description of economics as just 
a positive science is more generally, and more un- 
critically, assumed than it has ever been in the past. 
This is, indeed, a very natural result of the pre- 
valence of specialised and very positive analysis, 
valuable, and suitable to the present stage of our 
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science’s development as these may be. Yet the 
assumption has very real dangers. For the view that 
economics is only positive leads straight to the 
vicious practical conclusion that our bitter social 
evils can be cured by mere economic rearrange- 
ments; a view that squares too conveniently with 
the very human tendencj^ to take the line of least 
resistance, to ascribe social evils to inadequate - 
knowledge and organisation, and not to their ^rue, 
but more uncomfortable source, original sin. It 
may, therefore, be time that a frontal attack be 
made on this position; and, if so, whence more 
suitably than from a Scots university where the 
philosophic parentage of economics has, since the 
days of Adam Smith, stoutly maintained its 
synthetic tradition? 

This is a mere essay for another reason. Like the 
notorious Topsy, it has “just growed”. I am sadly 
aware of its inadequacies; especially, the lack of 
formal precision, in its development. It is no neat 
building, in which each storey is completed before 
it leads to the next. I apologise, especially, for some 
repetition. But, in a tentative exploration of rather 
new ground, this method may have some advan- 
tages. For I hope that each repetition also follows 
the maxim “reculer pour mieux sauter^\ The tide 
may still come in. Repetition may consohdate any 
gains made — a sound tactic in new country. 

Perhaps an apology should also be offered for the 
inclusion of Chapter VII in a book on economy. 
But the more positive economists can omit it. In 
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vie"^ of the recent welcome renascence of value 
theory in ethics, it seemed at once to com- 
plete the argument of the essay, and also to 
offer points of contact for moral philosophers. 
Economics, in its turn, cannot fail to be enriched 
if the revival of valtiational theory spreads to in- 
clude economy. • 

It is realised that there is some danger of falling 
between two stools. To some economists, much of 
my argumentation may seem a beating of the air. 
To some philosophers, economy may appear below 
axiological notice. Yet the statement of these 
extremes seems to carry their own confutation. 
And, in practice, the intimate fusion of ethical and 
economic life becomes steadily more evident. We 
must now deal with the best use of leisure, as well 
as with the ethical effects of economic production. 
Modern life is demonstrating, what specialisation 
tends to obscure, that the economic and the ethical 
are not two separate departments in life, but rather 
two aspects of the same life, or one aspect at 
different stages. I have been encouraged to develop 
this synthetic view by the fact that Signor Croce 
insists on it, among philosophers; and by Wick- 
steed’s and Professor P. H. Knight’s obvious sym- 
pathy with it, among economists. The synthesis 
has high credentials. 

I should like to express explicitly my indebted- 
ness to Professor Robbins’s Essay. What he has 
said cannot be re-said. To me it appears final, 
within its chosen scope. I regard my work as a 
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superstructure, in my opinion an essential super- 
structure, on that basis. 

In Appendix C I have added some brief (and 
therefore, I fear, inaccurate) explanations of such 
technical terms as I have used which may trouble 
any philosophers who read this volume. 

# 

I am very grateful to Professor 0. A. Campbell - 
and Professor D. T. Jack for their revisions oi^ihe 
original type-script. They strengthened many weak 
places. Those that were incurable are mine. I am 
also deeply obhged to Mr. James Gunnison, who 
read through the final proofs. 


A. L. M. 
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OHAPTEE I 


INTRODUCTION: THE DEFINITION OF 
ECONOMIC SCIENCE 

1. T«is essay has grown from a consideration, of the 
definition of economics given by Professor Bobbins 
in his Nature and Significance of Economic Science. 
The definition is unusually important, because it 
breaks new ground, in British economics at least. 
Our previous defilnitions had been monotonously 
descriptive. They delimited the field of economics 
by referring it to some common, well-known insti- 
tution of everyday life: such as “earning a hving”, 
or '‘‘mankind in the ordinary business of life”, or 
“phenomena from the standpoint of price”; or “that 
part of welfare which can be brought directly or 
indirectly into relation with the measuring rod of 
money”. 

Now, this form of definition has its uses — hut 
rather at the beginning of a subject than when it 
has attained its adolescence. Certainly, such phrases 
as those quoted will give people generally as clear an 
idea of what economy relates to as, without work, 
they should attain to; just as a notice labelled “Zoo” 
wo uld lead most of us~ t6 expect a collection of 
animals. B ut, there again, such a description of a 

zoo sheds hardly any light on the exact limitations 

1 
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of, and reasons for, admittance, to that institution. 
It does not analyse the biological distinction be-, 
tween the creatures, and so state exactly what will ) 
be allowed in, and what will not; and, still more\ 
important, it gives no logical reason why some are | 
there, and others not. The latter function may be 
taken as typical of analyfie as against descriptive 
definitions. “Men earning a hving”, for instance, * 
tells us something as to what we do whe» we 
economise; it gives no hint as to why we have to 
do it, no hint as to scarcity. The same is true of 
those definitions which introduce the idea of money. 
They supply a fairly exact factual delimitation of 
the scope of economics; but they are even more 
puzzhng to understand than the earning of a hving. 
For why the measuring rod should be needed at all 
is a further problem on which no fight is thrown. 

In a sense, of course, the question of definition is 
not very important, especially because a science 
must grow to a definite stature before the material 
for an exact scientific definition is to hand. But it 
seems clear that economics has arrived at this stage. 
The development of the marginal analysis^ is 
sufficiently explicit and comprehensive; it has been 
widely enough applied and has proved itseW 
sufficiently adaptable to justify a definition based 
on its logical nature. Also, it is not difficult to find 
examples of the harm that can be done by the lack ' 
of a clear-cut analytic definition, when the time is 
ripe for one. For instance, all those definitions 

^ Cf. Appendix C, 
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wMcifdescrilbe economics, merely by reference, as 
pertaining to material weKare wonld tend to pervert 
the whole nature of economic science, were they 
vigorously held to. Material welfare is certainly 
not the reason for, or explanation of, economy. 

So Professor Bobbins very correctly begins by 
attacking such phrases ^s “material welfare” or, 
■“the material causes of welfare”. 'Surely he is here^ 
abundantly right. Even at its lowest, it is as impos-i 
'srBre'~tb~distingtrish ' between material and im- 
material welfare, or causes of welfare, both in pro- 
duction and consumption, as to separate productive 
from unproductive labour, for the purposes of 
economics. The effect of the pipes on a tired bat- 
tahon shows the spiritual rousing the physical; the 
rum-ration the opposite. But in any case, this dis- 
tinction between material and immaterial is de- 
finitely outside the competence of economics. The 
contradictions to which such definitions lead are 
illustrated by Professor Carman’s statement that 
“a pohtical economy of war is a contradiction in 
terms”; presumably because war is “economically 
bad”, to use hi s own term, that is. not conducive to 
material welfare. Yet the nations decide on war, 

’ and Cannan had himself to start on the assumption 
that economics must accept the facts of human 
decisions or demands. There may be a sense in 
which war can be described as economic folly: and 
it will be suggested in the sequel that Professor 
Robbins, so far as appears in his Essay, does not 
do justice to this aspect, if it exists.- But the fact 
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remains that war changes the nature of demand in a 
characteristic way; and that therefore there is an 
economic prol)lem of war. Cannan tries to prove his 
contention by an analogy which misses the point. 
He 8ay.s: “I suppose Professor Robbins would see no 
economic objection to owners burning their pro- 
perty, if, ‘having regard tb all the issues and all the 
sacrifices involved’, they think it worth whUe. to try • 
to cheat the fire-insurance company”.^ The a^jiswer 
is that war differs from arson in this way: war is 
unfortunately a vitally important institution in 
society as we know it; /arson is not. No doubt, an 
economy of arson, or crime generally, could be 
developed if it were thought worth while. The man 
who bums his house to get the insurance money 
acts illegally. But first things first: we must examine 
the economy of legal action first. War creates 
legally permissible demands; arson does not. The 
economist is not specially called to deal with the 
latter. 

Thus, while some delimitation of the scope of 
economics is essential, the use of “material” as the 
classifying phrase is most unfortunate. \ Cannan 
again seems to miss the point Professor Robbins 
has to make, when he says that a refusal to work 
overtime so as to keep an appointment with the 
young lady of one’s aspirations is a problem of life, 
not of production. It is a problem of hfe. But it is 
also a problem of economics. It is a problem of 
economics because time is scarce, and one cannot 
^ Economic Journal^ September 1932, p. 425. 
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pursue both these activities efficiently together. 
The distinction between material and immaterial is 
certainly quite incapable of delimiting the signifi- 
cant economic area. What, indeed, is the exact mean- 
ing of “material”? Its obvious correlative is spiri- 
tual, or, philosophically, ideahstic. But the mere 
mention of such phfiosqphical obscurities should 
be sufficient to cause economists to avoid them. If, 
however, it merely means “subject to the measuring 
rod of money”, then the latter phrase itself is in- 
finitely preferable. Bor there is nothing specially 
materiahstic about that measuring rod. And the 
monetary phrase says what it means. It is a per- 
fectly suitable spatial definition; though it is not 
analytic, and begs all the normative questions. This 
fatal word “material” is probably more responsible 
for the ignorant slanders on “the dismal science” 
than any other economic description.^ The fault is 
not dominantly with the economists: at most they 
have been careless; certainly, their practice has far 
outstripped their definitions. But their critics so 
often get no further than the definition. 

2. This then is Professor Robbins’s definition. 
“Economics is the science which studies human be- 
haviom as a relationship between ends and scarce 
means which have alternative uses.” Now, this 
definition is analytic because it describes the sub- 

^ Is it not also possibly at the root of Marxian obtuseness as to 
the “materialistic” interpretation of history? For if economic 
activity is not material, then the economic interpretation of history 
is at least saved from the banality of being called materialistic. 

B 
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ject not by reference to other activities: it tells ns 
specifically what economics is, and, by an easy in- 
ference, why we pursue it. Economics is simply our 
attack on the problem of scarcity. For in relation to 
our objectives, our capacities are Hmited. It is worth' 
insisting that this description is the starting-point 
which leads logically to t]ie goal, so far as present 
progress goes, of the marginal analysis: in this sense 
it is the correct definition for economic science^! 
For it begins with the fact that we have a variety of 
interests, that we cannot satisfy them all as fully 
as we should hke; and that it is reasonable, and also 
consonant with human desires, to satisfy them as 
fully as is possible. Granted these suppositions, little 
more need be added to complete the foundation for | 
a fairly rapid advance. The present statement of th^' 
goal is that the economic ideal is reached when tha 
marginal satisfactions’^ from different interests ara 
equahsed.® Of course, some sort of legal systen]| 
should be assumed, because we are not interested' 
in anarchy.® And the law of the satiation of wants 
must also be presupposed as the psychological 
basis; satiation of wants is preferable to diminish- 
ing utility ,> as it is the less dogmatic term. Dim- 

^ Or, more strictly, expected marginal satisfactions. It may, 
however, be assumed, for the purposes of this essay, that actual 
satisfactions reflect those aimed at. 

^ These terms are explained, for those who need explanations, 
in Appendix C. 

® No special type of legal system is here meant. Only, some 
legal system must obtain, because, otherwise, there could not bo 
that security for future prospects which is necessary if any eco- 
nomic system, of any possible modem type, is to exist. 
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inishing utility, however, does certainly apply 
in the case of most simple economic wants, which 
are satisfied in a simple way, as are all the mass- 
production and physical wants; and it apphes, 
in the shape of the tjsndency to diminishing 
returns,^ to the whole sphere of costs, after the 
optimum arrangement of {actors of production’^ has 
been attained, or where there is absolute natural 
scarcity of one factor. But it should be empha-^ 
sised that this principle of maximising satisfactions 
apphes to our activities as well as to their costa. 
It operates on ends also, not only on means. Much 
will be said in the sequel about ends and scarce 
means. At this point, it is sufficient to enter a 
protest against any interpretation of this defini- 
tion which excludes ends from the substance of 
economy. For, granting that economics just accepts 
particular intensity graphs of particular enjoy- 
ments, it is still the case that in deciding how much 
of each we shall have, we apply the marginal analysis 
to the problem. Of course, the truth is that the data 
of economics — ^the intensities of particular demands 
— are psychological monstrosities, if we interpret 
them as being each inherently isolated. In fact, any 
one desire, for instance, for recreation, is what it is, 
because of its relation to other desires, for instance, 
to working more intensely, or even to enjoying 
one’s dinner. In other words, even before the demand 
schedules are taken as given, the economic prin- 
ciple, the equahsation of their marginal satisfac- 
^ See Appendix C. 
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tions, has already done its work in onr p^cho- 
logical life. And then, when they are accepted, it 
gets to work again on the next problem — ^how best 
attain our objectives.^ This distinction cannot be 
made too clear. It is not meant that our preferences 
depend on our economising. 'My preference of con- 
certs to golf is psychological, or valuational; cer- 
tainly not economic. But when I decide, in view 
of my limited capacities, to play so much golf^along 
with attending so many concerts, then I am econo- 
mising, and I always have to decide this economic 
question also. In the familiar problem of how to 
make the most of Is. of pocket-money, we are 
dealing with what to the small boy is also a very 
final question. And the question is typical of all 
consumption expenditure.* 

There are in fact two types of scarcity in our 
economic lot. Bor, first, we have scarcity in our 
capacity to enjoy; and, secondly, we have scarcity 
in the means to secure these enjoyments. The first 
affects the nature of demand; the second that of 
supply. Both are tackled by the economic principle, 
the first by individual consumers, the second in the 
productive system. The cost system is controlled in 
two ways: first, absolutely, by the physical facts, the 
amounts of labour, or land extension, or free capital 

^ This sequence from demand schedules, which represent ends, 
to methods of attaining them, or means, is, of course, drawn for the 
purposes of analysis only. The conditions of actual life force us to 
apply the economic necessities to both means and ends at the same 
time. We must in fact not only cut our cloth to our coats, but also 
our coats to our cloth. 

^ More is said on the nature of utility in Appendix A. 
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available at any time: these have some elasticity, 
but within absolute Hmits; and secondly, relatively, 
by the relative demands for different types of 
product in relation to fairly inelastic technical 
methods. 

These relative demands are of course efficient 
demands.^ Such demandstire on one side a reflection 
of the efforts and sacrifices made to obtain their 
efficiency: and these efforts are in turn controlled 
by our individual marginal analyses. But efficient 
demand also represents the relative intensities of 
our desires. It is true that we can only have what 
we can command. But the extent to which we desire 
controls to some extent the efforts we shall make. 
And, once we have command of satisfactions, the 
relative force with which we make our actual 
expenditures depends on a marginal analysis of 
these now “capable” desires. When we make this 
latter comparison of utilities, we shall be brought 
up against the fact that, as we spend, we must 
reckon with this scarcity in the capacity to enjoy. 
This latter phrase is in fact just another way of 
putting the law which prescribes the way in which 
utility alters for increasing increments of the 
commodities in question — diminishing, or perhaps 
increasing,® utility. But this way of putting it 
does emphasise the essential fact that the mar- 
ginal analysis is apphed to ends as well as 
means. 

We should in fact note that while efficient de- 

^ Cf. Appendix C. * Cf. Appendix A. 
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maud represents one type of scarcity it is not an 
exhaustive term; for its scarcity aspect does not 
apply to the very rich. But milhonaires equally with 
paupers have to bow to the psychological fact that 
our capacities to enjoy are. hmited. Indeed, few 
hmitations are more obvious or pathetic in the 
economic world about u^ than this one. We hear 
much of want in a land of plenty; but "the want in 
the capacity to appreciate is probably the really 
harmful element in the long period — ^which yet con- 
trols the short ones; the disequihbrium being caused 
by the fact that while the capacity to produce mass- 
production goods mechanically has grown rapidly, 
the power to appreciate develops as slowly as excel- 
lence of character. Yet the latter would exceed in 
efficiency, as a re-employer, any other imaginable 
New Deal. This hne of argument raises the pre- 
sumption that the ultimate problem may be ethical, 
depending on what we desire, rather than on how 
much of each we desire; though the “how much” 
may remain a separable problem, and also part of 
the ethical problem. Even within the Hmits, then, 
enforced by efficient demand, the fact is that our 
capacity to appreciate any particular hne of satis- 
faction is scarce; it disappears, if we go on too long, 
so that our psychology imposes on us the necessity 
to follow each up to the point of marginal equality 
with others. This fundamental psychological fact 
would apply, of course, to cases, if they can be 
estabhshed, where increasmg utility obtains. Eor 
there also our capacities are hmited, though not so 
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strictly as in the case of diminishing ntUity. One 
cannot enjoy Shakespeare — or Henry James — ^in- 
definitely; in fact one should, not. And, while on 
this subject, it may be remembered that if any 
length of time beyond isolated or continuous satia- 
tion is granted, the simpKcity of the law of dimin- 
ishing utihty begins at dhce to be blurred. The art 
of the chef shows that he has grasped this, even if 
tim^for more than one course is allowed! For his 
courses rise steadily to more exquisite heights on 
the stepping-stones of their dead selves. This is 
surely an a fortiori argument! It shows that the 
desires are essentially a system, whereas the law of 
diminishing utility treats them singly, one at a 
time, supposing other things to be equal, which 
they cannot be. This is clearly inadequate to the 
facts.^ 

As soon as the idea of systematising satisfactions 
through time is added to the statics of diminish- 
ing utihty, the possibfiity of increasing utihty, 
and a norm, begins to appear. For then the com- 
patibihty of one desire with another can be medi- 
ated by reason. There thus emerges, not a mere 
maximum sum of satisfactions, such as would be 
the ideal under the law of diminishing utihty; but a 
system of satisfactions controUed by a way of hfe, 
which has to be created in the business of hving. 
So a dynamic norm takes the place of a static 
aggregate. 

In appreciation of music or pictures increasing 

^ ‘ Diminishing utility is further considered in Appendix A. 
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utility can really develop very quickly. Tkis of 
course does not alter the fact that at any particular 
time the maximum is enjoyed by the equalisation 
of marginal utihties. It only warns us that a 
dynamics must be added to the statics of positive 
economics. For if time is allowed to elapse, it may 
be necessary to push pobtry much more rapidly 
than push-pin, before equahty is again reached. 
And the utihties which increase will need to be 
carefully analysed and valued, to this end. In fact, 
this must come out in actual prices; the demand for 
musicians will go up if the utihty of more increments 
of music increases.^ 


I These arguments have been mainly adduced 
against the view, too easily accepted, that eco- 
nomics deals only with means — a view which has 
obscured one fundamental fact, the psy ch o logical 
basi s ^f econ omies^ They also help to underline the 
' apphcation of the economic principle to the arrange- 
ment of our satisfactions, which are at least an 
organic system, not a handful of strings. You can- 
not reduce this to any mathematical formula; the 


factors are much too numerous and fluid. * When- 
this is firmly grasped, it becomes definitely clear * 
that the marginal analysis apphes throughout the 
whole of economic life; that its application is 
eco nomy: a nd that scarcity is the ess ential definitive 


^ Cf . Appendix A, where this argument is expanded. 

2 Hence it is perhaps a pity that the philosophical treatment of 
economics has recently been so much less developed than the 
mathematical. For the latter can illuminate only the positive 
aspect. 
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quality of economics. For it conditions the extent 
^r^hieiiFdmffaiidrhy condi^ the efforts and 

sacrifices we are prepared to make to obtain 
efficient demand: it conditions the extent of the 
satisfactions of the different desires, and so the total 
satisfaction which becomes possible through efficient 
demand: and it conditions the arrangement of 
resources to create the aggregates of utihties the 
dem^d for which is so defined. In sum, the com-1 
parison of satisfactions, and means to acquire them, f 
up to the margins, controls the whole cycle of i 
economic hfe. An(^the scope of economy reaches 
through all our activities;_it is not just a cross- i 
section th rough our exper ience, de fined by the fact 
of exchange,. 

3. The definition then seizes truly on scarcity as 
the essential economic problem. But, next, it is 
important to note that the place of “welfare” is 
taken by “behaviour”. Certainly, there are real 
weaknesses in the use of “welfare”. When we think 
of welfare we hardly think on economic raffs at all: . 
or rather we think of it on many other rails at the 
same time. We think of health, or temperance, or 
education, or employment and its effect on charac- 
ter, or overcrowding, or political responsibihty. 
Each of these is rather physiological or ethical than _ 
economi c. And a term used to define should delimit. 

A term with so many other coimotations can hardly 
itself single out the essential one. 

In fact, the term welfare has probably been 
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responsible for some confusion. For instance, it has 
sometimes been assumed that economic tru th de- . 
pen^ on the v alidity of Psychological Hedonism. 
or on USirtari anisn Ljthese being just two historical 
definitions ”01 the right ethical motive. For welfare 
and the ^greatest-h appi n ess o f t he greatest number 
are easily taken as synonym ous, But in fact eco- 
nomics has notEngTo do with ethical definitions of 
motives; or rather, aiL econo mic moti ve is. atfbeat .? 
one among many ethical mo tives. Positive eco-\ 
nomics, at least, must accept as facts the given 
demand schedules, which include the actual ethical 
motives; though it should also recognise that 
economising has helped to organise them. The 
economising activity operates on the competing 
demands, and arranges them- in the interest of the 
best total. The ethical motive itself which appears 
as a demand may be anything from idealism to 
sadism. 

Similarly, it is often argued that because the 
marginal utility of money is less to a rich man than 
to a poor man, therefore a transference by tax wiU 
increase total welfare. This may be true, but the 
premise does not follow from positive economics. 
For economics has no method of comparin g, the 
marginal utility. of their incomes to different people . 
How A enjoys spending £1 as compared with B is a 
question with which economics cannot deal. The 
policy of transference by tax may be justified on 
ethical grounds, such as justice, or on grounds of 
equal right to the essentials for self-development. 
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or even of political stability: but not on the grounds 
of positive economics. The positive economist must 
accept people’s declarations of preferences. He can- 
not say that one is better, or even more intense, 
than another. That is the job of thejmoralM, o^tlm 

The lengths of ingenuity to which critics of this 
argument will go is illustrated by a commentary 
on Professor Eobbins’s view by Professor L. M. 
Eraser. Professor Fraser says, for instance, that we 
should not hesitate to say that “a gramophone 
would be a source of greater satisfaction to a music 
lover than to a man who is deaf”.® This is certainly 
true; but can one say that a gramophone is a gramo- 
phone to a deaf man, or a silent film a utility of any 
kind to a blind one? Yet Professor Fraser continues: 
“If it happened that the music lover was poor, and 
could not afford a gramophone, whereas the deaf 
man possessed a gramophone because he hked its 
appearance as an article of furniture, then we should 
find no difficulty in concluding that to transfer it 
from the latter to the former would represent a net 
increase (other things remahamg the same) in wel- 
fare”. This is very amiable, and may be true. But 
it is not economics. For only psychology can hope 
to compare the rich man’s appreciation of furniture 
with the poor man’s joy in music. Ho matter how 
weighted the dice may be, this remains true. 

^ CL, however, what is said at p. 81, where the argument is de- 
veloped. Professor Bobbins has dealt faithfully with this question. 
But the point of view taken in this essay is rather different. 

^ Economic Journal, December 1932, p. 561. 
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While, however, it is well to recognise •these 
logical difficulties connected with the use of the 
term welfare in the definition of what appears to 
he a positive science, yet trouble seems equally to 
arise when in its place we put the word “be- 
V haviour”. “Behaviour as a relationship between 
\ ends and scarce means” i5 a rather peculiar phrase. 
Behaviour can hardly he a relation. The natural 
way to put it would be “behaviour in relatingfends 
and scarce means”. The reason for this wording 
must be that Professor Robbins wishes, perhaps 
unconsciously, to avoid stressing the element of 
' which is surely an essential characteristic 

of economic behaviour. In the second edition of his 
Nature and Significance of Economic Science, at 
page 93, Professor Robbins adds that economic 
activity has so me rationality, t he gen eralis ations _of 
economic science h ave .som e, consisten cy, an d in. this 
sense they are “purposiyel’. But, as economic pur- 
poaveness is certalhly pr actical, as well as sp£cu- 
lati ve, we mu st definetEe~actual ideal it seeks. 
PofTProfessor Robbins, however, economic science” 
remains entirely positive; or “a body of systema- 
f tised knowledge concerning what is”, in the words 
of J. N. Keynes.^ This is in fact in fine with Keynes’s 
view, though he adds that an Ethics of Political 
Eco nomy is nec essarviinL Poni pIete^^S5e--febtefiectu^ 
st ructuire. P rofessor Robbins makes no suggestions 
about such an ethic. Certainly, he does not under- 
line the words “positive science” until the close of 

^ 8cop& and Method of Political Economy, p. 34. 
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his esgay. But the following two statements there 
are definite and challenging. “Economics deals j 
with ascertainable facts: ethics with valuations and j 
obhgations. The two enquiries are not on the same ( 
plane of discourse.”^ And “There are no economic \ 
ends. There are only economical and uneconomical 
ways of achieving given. ends.” ^ What follows is 
mainly directed to answering the question whether 
thesei dicta do justice to economic life, and its 
interpretation in our science. 

^ Op, cit, pp. 132, 129. 



CHAPTER II 


POSITIVE AND NORMATIVE 

• 

1. The last chapter brought us face to face -with 
the problem: Is economics purely a positive sconce? 
If not, in what sense is it normative? J. N. Keynes 
gives this definition: “A normative or regulative 
science is a body of systematised knowledge relate 
mg to criteria of what ought to be, and concerned 
therefore with the ideal dis tinguished from t he 
ac tual ’^ ^The correlaSves “ v alues !’- and “facts” 
¥eem preferable to “th e ideal’ ’ and “ the ac tual” . 
For there is the risk of believing that the ideal is 
not actual: whereas, we know that the valuable is 
also often a fact, though it is much more than a 
fact. But with this qualification the statement 
affords a starting-point. A normative science defines} 
an end and works out the logical relation of the? 
facts to the end. As it is a body of logically system- 
atised knowledge it differs from an art — such as 
the art of statesmanship — ^in that the objective is 
not the application of principles to particular cases, 
but the establishment of a certain type of truth. 
Of course, if you take your particular case as mean- 
ing life, then you arrive at the Greek view, where 
ethics is the art of hving. But the distinction be- 

^ Op, cit. p. 34. 
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tween an art and a normative science, below this 
ultimate, is useful and quite clear. 

The difficulty in the view that economic science 
is purely positive is that the science deals ess en ti- 
ally w ith one aspect typicaToi human activity: and 
therefore with ac tion to som e extent motivated by 
conscious pu r pose — at le|.st as conscious as any 
other type of practical activity. Now>-^PP?f^sc;ious') 
purpQge in any particula r relev a nce is im possible? 
without an~o5Jective. Economists, by the way, 1 
should perhaps avoid the word end. It is gratui- 
tously academic in our sphere — especially as its 
meaning may not be imderstood; different philo- 
sophers would, in fact, give it different meanings. 

It is a philosophical term, and is dangerous if its 
philosophical incumbrances are not understood. 
Briefly, when the philosopher thinks of an end, he 
means some experience which is at once self-con- 
tained and satisfies: that is, satisfies men as a t 3 rpe. 

It is an e xperience which is good i n itself, ■^e good- 
nes s of which is ultimate aiid crowns a process of 
endeavour: as does, for instance, the achievement of 
beauty^J hrough the process of artistic effo rt. The 
good wiU in action is an example of an end or good 
in itself: for it is its own reward. Its value does 
not depend on any other experience than its own 
activity: it does not depend on any concomitant 
pleasure: and it does not depend on the good results 
to persons affected by it. Such effects may in fact be 
bad, yet the good will remains good in itself. Of 
course the whole context of an act emanating from 
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a good will may be more valuable because it is also 
accompanied by pleasure and good effects. But it 
remains true that the goodness of a good will is an 
ultimate. Pleasure and good effects can share in 
that ultimacy only so far as they are related to 
the good wiU. Ends being thus defined, the philo- 
sopher relegates to the, category of “means” all 
those activities which do not primarily render satis- 
faction in themselves, but are mainly instru:^ental 
to further activities — such as eating, or exercise, 
or descriptive economies. Of course, each of these 
experiences can also be beautiful or good; but they 
cannot be so just because they are the physiologi- 
cal or mental processes defined: they can be beauti- 
ful, only because beauty is also present. Again, 
eating and drinking can become the sole ends for 
some men; but they cannot for aU men, for the 
type man. We can recognise the final ends by their 
capacity to satisfy permanently the type man.^ 
Prom this broad philosophical distinction it has 
been rather uncritically assumed by the orthodox 
tradition of economics that economics is a science 
of means to ends, n ot of ends th e mselves . This view 
is conSdefSd~ni'TEe~sequel, where a substitute for 
it is suggested. F or the momen t we can confine 
our selves_to t he obvinu5=! truth that ftcnnoTnuracti- 
vi ty is certainly purposive — thxoughr-amlthrough. ’ 
We are always consciously aim ing__ at so mething, 
w hen we economise: whether it be at profit or at ■ 
economi^g itselT F (m so far as we aim at using | 

^ Cf. Alexander, Beauty and Other Forms of Value, pp. 280-88. 
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scarce resources to the^best a^antage, comparison 
iscIeaSj^^elessen^ oLiSn^JTQcess^., And compari- 
son without a standar^of reference is an absurdity. 
CH course, this^horm might be purely abstract: it 
might be like that of pure mathematics, which 
examines what is, not what ought to be. In such a 
case the norm Js just pjme* re — ^the explication 

of truth. But if the norm is some good which we 
feel oikght to be reali sed by u s , the n we have de- 
fin edTa standard— for a normative science — of "^^at 
ought to be.^ ^ . 

2. But, it might be said, psychology also ex- 
amines, inter alia, th.& hu m an wiU — and it certainly 
is a positive science. This is so; but it does not 
foUow that ecbhomfcs is merely positive. Psy- 
chology examines actual emotions, conations and 
cognitions of the human organism over the entire 
scope of human activities. It examines them as facts, 
the relations of which are to be explained. Might 

^ What is here said does not conflict with the footnote at 
p. 12, in which it is held that mathematical treatment is suitable 
only for positive economics. Mathematics can be regarded as 
theoretically, or hypothetically, normative, the norm then being 
complete truth; from this point of view any science is normative. 
Yet mathematics may still be unsuitable to illustrate normative 
economics, or ethics, just because, in these, the factors are not 
external to each other. The integers of mathematics do not suffer 
chemical, or organic, or spiritual change. When 1-f l-j-l =3, the 
units on each side remain unchanged. But, in the normative 
sciences, the change in the integers — ^for instance, the individual 
desires — is just the point of interest. Mathematics adds little to our 
knowledge, by proposing such an equation as “Economy+neigh- 
bourly love = personality”. Mr. J. M. Keynes, in his Essays in 
Biography, at p. 190 et seq,, has said all that need be said on this 
question. 

C 
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not economics do the same? But there is this 
difference. There is no specific abst ract objective 
fQT^me psycholo^: — ^it merely seeks understanding 
in generair~Psyc&ology does examine the formal ( 
conditions of normative activity, as facts. A norma- \ 
tive science, however, explicates the value of t!^ 
norni.itself,,md.the.jela*ion of .the facts itoit^jud 
this is essentially an “ought to he’^, rather than an 
“is’-Li The distinction can he put in anothe*way| 
Psychology has no practical obhgation, or oughtl 
which covers the subject. The impulses and instinct^ 
have no ought. This is a different world altogethe^ 
from that of morals or social economics. In the\ 
latter worlds, all activity is con trolled bv the mor al \ 
or economic ideal. Por Psychology, these and all \ 
^her ideals are'just facts. Economics has a specific 
abstract objective, which m ay be defined nrovision- 
ally as the economic welfare p| society — ^what this 
means exactly vdll be clarified later. The word 
abstract may be objected to: but it is used simply 
in contradistinction to a specific practical objective 
— ^which would be the achievement of an art. Por 


instance, psycho-therapy may be taken as one of the 
arts based on psychology. The norm for it would 
just be the psychic cure of individual cases. But it 
is interesting to note that even this art depends 
fundamentally on the stage of moral and social 


1 Psychic health is a norm; but it is the norm of psycho -therapy. 
There is not the direct and exact connection between the norm, 
psychic health, and the completely general understanding aimed 
at in psychology, that exists between the specific rationality of 
economising, and its nature as a social norm. 
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ideals, existing at^any time. This is shown, for in- 
stance, by the relation of repression to the laws and 
conventions surrounding marriage. 

Of course, it is not denied that to explicate the 
end or good for the human organism requires the 
whole strength of moral, social and economic 
science at least. The cross-section by which psycho- 
logy assists in this division of labour is therefore 
eorreit. It might be said, should not economics also 
examine a cross-section of life? Instead of starting 
on the basis that it is considering a vertical section 
—from means to end — should it not examine a par- 
ticular kind of fact; or facts relevant to a particu- 
lar aspect of human activity — the economising 
activity? The answer is that it must do both. For 
a cross-division can give you no more than a 
rational interpretation of the facts — ^which of course 
is necessary. But if it is true that economy imposes 
an “ought”, then, as well as the facts, we require to 
examine their relation to that ought. Economic 
science in its full sense must therefore both analyse 
the rules which follow from the presupposition that 
it is reasonable to economise, and show how they 
work in any economic society, ideal as weU as real. 

Assuming this presupposition, aU the factual 
basis our science requires is that tastes differ, that 
each of us has his scale of preference, and that the 
means to satisfy these are scarce. Then, granted 
the existing legal system,^ and the law of diminish- 

^ The legal system actualises distributive justice, which is itself 
at once a norm and a realisation of economic ideals. 
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ing utility, positive economic science can pBoceed 
cheerfully to the deduction of the results it has 
achieved. Note, however, that the phrase “reason j 
able to economise” is essentially dynamic, although 
this aspect can be provisionally ignored. So far a^ 
the facts are not reasonable, it imposes the obHga- 
tion to make them so. 'Ehus, whereas the idea of 
diminishing utility is blatantly individual, the word 
reasonable implies that there is an obligatifcn to 
secure social economic weKare. For the latter is 
clearly more reasonable, if we are essentially social 
by nature. Thus while the clarifying function of 
positive economic science is estabhshed, the claim 
also arises that there must further be a crowning 
science which examines the relations of the facts, 
in the Ught of the laws deduced by the positive 
science, to the ideal of social economic welfare. 
This would appear to be the sphere of Social 
Economics (it is more fully described later): or in 
J. N. Keynes’s phrase, “the Ethics of Economic 
Science”. The latter description, however, seems 
dangerous in that ethics suggests the good of 
society — and that is much more than the economic 
good of society. But eco n omics sho uld not stray 
beyond this ecminmic-geod^ " 

The claims of a normative science of economics 
are therefore based on the contention that the 
economic good of society exists as a practical as 
well as a logical norm: and that this norm is distinct 
from, a much wider concept than the actual de- 
mand schedules, or any mere sum of them, on which 
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positive economics is based. This is the logic of the 
matter; but it is worth noting that otxt classical 
succession of economists has certainly not hmited 
itseK by the strict divisions it indicates. Perhaps 
Ricardo is as near the pure milk of the positive 
gospel as is desirable — ^though even there normative 
statements wiU be found. And Professor Pigou’s 
Economics of Welfare is a good example of the 
opposite pole. Yet the logical distinction between 
the two sciences is important, for it should help 
to prevent running positive trains on normative 
rails and vice versa. A possible complaint against 
Professor Robbins is that he does not sufficiently 
emphasise the need for the croAvning or normative 
science. For in fact any human science which deals 
with a definitive type of practical human self- 
conscious endeavour must have a normative as well 
as a positive side.^ The normative side may in turn 
also afford the means to wider purposes: just as 
an economic purpose can be controlled by a moral 
purpose. But the economic pimpose is not thereby 
destroyed. So, while it is analytically helpful — 
necessary in view of the intricacies — ^to divide off 
positive economics first, the normative science 
should be added. This is an argument that econo- 
mists should consider. For, so far, it appears that 
no one else will do it justice. 


^ Of course, a norm may be “hypotheticaF’ as well as ‘‘cate- 
gorical”, to use the Kantian distinction. But it is later maintained 
that economy has final value, and is therefore also of the “cate- 
gorical” type. 
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3. It may be advisable to distinguisb « more 
sharply between positive and normative sciences. 
The element of conscious or “free” purpose does 
not determine the action of, for instance, mosqui- 
toes, or of gases, or of the planets. So, tropical 
medicine, chemistry and astronomy are positive. 
But economic, like ethicai life, is not exhausted by 
determined fac ts. Ethical activityTs in fac^t cEarac- ^ 
fterised by the ought — ^the ideal, and the central/ 

I argument of this essay seeks to prove that the sam^ 

I is true of economic activity; there is an economic\ 
ought. It is of course true that you can assume the\ 

' I reasonableness of economy, you can assume a legal 
system, and the stationary state; ^ and positive eco- 
nomics has built up an invaluable technique on 
these bases. But this does not suffice to explain 
economic activity. F or inst ance, positive economms 
canim t in itself e xplain the trade cycle. For one 
determinant of the cycles is certainly the influence 
of economic motive and economic psychology. This 
■ does not just mean that more than economic know- 
ledge will be necessary to cure the cycles. Any 
economist who held that there is only a positive 
economic science would agree to this. What it does 
1 mean is that the assumption that ij, is. reasonable to 
yeconomise itsel f contains a norm w hich is essenti-,,_, 
' ally economic. For one has to ask: Reasonable to 
economme^m whose interests? From this the eco- 
nomic welfare of society emerges fairly immediately 
as the norm, and while it is perfectly legitimate for 

^ A brief explanation of this term will be found in Appendix C. 
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positive economics to freeze the dynamic flow of 
economic welfare into its fixed foundation — ^the 
actual demand schedules at any time — yet the 
results can be only auxiliary and intermediate. 
Does not all this lie hidden in Professor Robbins’s 
statement: “Economics does depend for its practi-f 
cal raison d’etre upon the assumption that it i$ 
desirable that individuals should act rationally”? f 
If sc* economics implies a norm — ^for desirability 
of rational action without an end is a contradiction' 
in terms. “Act rationally” has no relevance to the! 
action of gases, because they do not act on the basis 
of a judgment, with intelligent purpose. But “act 
rationally” is adc^ted by all who economise. “ Act 
rationallv” is some thing more tha n “ t hink. ratipn- 
_allyll_36he practical sciences add to the theoretical, 
if hving is more comprehensive than thought. So. 
economics, from the methodological point of view] 
should be divided into positive and normative; bui 
the former cannot be regarded as ultimate within) 
the economic sphere — as is chemistry in its sphere.^ 

4. This is a general statement of the argument. 
In this chapter, the nature of economics as a pur- 
posive activity has been specially underhned. But it 
is fully reahsed that the definition of a distinct type 

^ Nature and Significance of Economic Science, p. 141. 

^ In the second edition of his essay. Professor Bobbins agrees, 
further, that the purposive nature of economic behaviour must be 
assumed. If this is so, and if there is a separate economic norm, 
then there must also be a normative science of economics. Such is 
the argument later developed. 
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of purposive activity is not in itself enough to 
justify that activity’s claim to be the basis for a nor- 
mative science. There is a purposiveness towards 
evil, and also towards the collection of money, 
and other articles, which may he largely instinctive. 
To estabhsh that claim, it is also necessary to 
define a distinct norm ibo whose reahsation the 
purpose is finally directed. Now, in the case of our 
science, the argument, which will take up tlie rest 
of this analysis, is somewhat as follows. Economy 
is a norm, and imposes an obhgation, partly be- 
cause it is one aspect, or channel, of the moral 
norm. We are morally obhged to reconcile our 
selfish economic interests to those of the com- 
munity. But further, for this is not enough to 
justify economics as a separate normative science, 
it will be argued that economy has also unique 
value, value in its own right. In this sense it can 
be described as efficiency, formal perfection, reason- 
able organisation. 

It is usually assumed that economics just accepts 
the ethical end — ^the good fife in society, or, more 
vaguely and less comprehensively, maximum wel- 
fare. Those who assume these confessedly ethical 
ends find it easy to assert that economics is only 
positive. But the argument is really a circle — the 
end is ethical, therefore economics, which i s not 
.g thical, is po sitive, therefore there is no economic 
end. If that were so, if it were true that ethics and 
economics are in fact thus mutually exclusive, it 
would certainly follow that the more positive eco- 
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nomics is, the better. For, if economics had just 
t o borrow its norm from et hica>_such a _norm, for 
in stanc e, as e qual distribution, taking equal in the 
just sense, then it is difficult to see how the science 
could make..anY._progress. For some meaning arid 
qualities would have to be attached to the word 
just, and arguments rela^ve to the justice of dis- 
tribution have, as such, nothing to do with eco- 
nomic. They would simply obscure its logic. They 
are m the ethical sphere, and should be kept there. 

The other line of approach is simply to recognise 
that economics has its own norm, a norm which is 
also ethi c alrTTEis 'objecSv^^^^ implicit in » 

Professor Robbins’s definition. No definition which 
slurs over the fact that the unit for our science is 
society, can be fully expficit. So the norm is just 
social economy itself. The next task will be to 
exphcate its nature. 
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THE ECONOMIC NORM 

« 

1. It has been, suggested that economic activity 
and economic thought have a clearly defined%nd — 
a principle in the actuahsation of which they find 
reasonable and satisfying justification. The con- 
clusion seemed to be that this principle is just 
economy itself. Now, to establish such a view 
we have to show that economy is in some sense 
desirable and worthy of reverence in and for 
itself, something that men, the type man, seek 
for its own sake: not just a subjective, but also 
an objective satisfaction. Of course, economy may 
also be instrumental; in fact it clearly is so. There 
is no reason, logical or otherwise, why it should 
not be both. But, if we cannot discover any 
element of final or intrinsic value in economy, 
then economy cannot be a norm; the science is not 
normative. For any ought imposed on economic 
activity would come from outside that science. The 
norm is not then economic. 

Firstly, then: there is no doubt that economy is 
on?, ideal which directs our action and our thought 
when vm consider the productionT^xchahge and 
consu mption of goods. ' in fact, diFTn Thought. It is 
perfectly legitimate to abstrantthis economiiTaspect 
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jfrom the in^ral rightness or ’wrongness of such 
actmties, and regard it for itself — quite legitimate" 
ruTtheory; and legitimate in practice so long as we 
reahse that the economic aspect is one form of the 
moral problem, and, as such, should be kept in its 
place. As thus abstracted, it becomes abundantly 
clear that the essence of practical a nd th eoretical 
ec onomising is simply the comparison of t hei r scales 
of wa fits with their resources by ditf erent ' pe ople,_ 
and the"eqn a3i^ion of marginal utilities, and of 
marginal sa.crifi ces- nr ^es of ^i^ ors of pro duction. 
Economy as thus und erstood is sim ply the orga nis- 
ing p rinciple of the wh oleli^ yxty. To it we refer 
all our economic problems; as to whether to buy 
this or that, or whether to work another hour or 
not. From the purely economic point of view. 
Nirvana i s reached when the mnrginaLj 3±iIifci ea_a,re ^ 
equahsed. F or then waste d isapp^^ars He who 
denies that economics is a normative science must 
also deny the actuahty of waste, the obligation to 
reduce it, and the possibility of diminishing it. And 
waste can exist, quite apart from the further ques- 
tion as to which satisfactions are more, and which 
less valuable morally. There are in fact few systems 
of thought in which one central inspiring principle 
has impressed itself so clearly on the entire develop- 
ment of the science. We have therefore every reason 
to suspect that here we have an ideal, a clearly de- 
iinednorm; one that satisfies reason, and also to some 
extent aesthetic emotion, and is therefore to some 
extent a good in itself; how far so is a huge question, 
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the surface of which will later be scraped. Food, for 
iastance, we recognise as to some extent good in 
itself; but it is clearly more means than end. 
Evidently, then, there is a scale of values. And some 
indication should be given as to where economy is 
in this scale. 

Secondly, two comments are suggested by these 
simple reflections about the value of economy. 
First, there is an unfortunate tendency (esjfecially 
north of Tweed) to consider economy negatively — 
in the form of thrift. But in fact economy is fund a- 
mental ly and powerfulLv positive as a n pr^amsing 
mo ttveTlt has so operate d since th e days of jts 
Greek dertv a^iop, at Teasib. It should be visualised 
as the prime mover of the entire pumping station 
which pushes the flows of resources down their 
many channels so that those in which the resistance 
is least wiU be first served. If this point of view is 
grasped, it should be impossible to fall into the 
common error of confusing technique with economy. 
We should, for instance, reahse that the attractive 
pull of the norm , econorny, w ill be present in any 
kind of state, Bolshevist, Fascist, no matter how 
pohtics-ridden. It may be submerged, neglected, 
but it cannot be destroyed as long as scarcity of 
means exists. There wiU still remain a best way of 
dividing resources to suit needs. Of course, a pohtical 
sovereign can determine what type of need will be 
satisfied- — such as those of the shock industrial 
brigades of Russia, or for armaments by any 
European power. Yet even so, the forms which 
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such satisfactions will take will differ as between 
individuals in any community which seeks to 
satisfy more than the bare essentials. And it is 
these different scales of valuation, together with 
the different abihties to satisfy them, that form the 
basis of exchange. Exchange, in fact, is not de- 
stroyed when the State assumes ownership of the 
means of production. The fundamental basis of 
exchange will always remain, between the different 
personal estimations of efforts and sacrifices on the 
one side and the means of satisfaction on the other. 

In reahty, you cannot destroy individual choice; if 
you could, you should not; and you cannot solve 
the inadequacy of means to desires. But these are 
the bases of the economic problem. It is difficult to 
imagine a State surviving which failed to satisfy 
the dominant wants of most of the people most of 
the time. Certainly the problem is simphfied where 
primary wants are unsatisfied; for no elaborate 
system is necessary which will express them; they 
express themselves. In this sense the Soviet regime 
is suitable to the Eussian position. But this is just 
the preface to the story. 

And, secondly, there is a simple confusion to 
guard against. It has been suggested that economy / 
is a norm of conduct. Yet we are constantly told / 
that economic value is just a means to an end. \ 
There is actually no contradiction here, though i 
much obscurity has resulted from taking the latter 
statement as the whole truth. The value of economy 
and any particular exchange value are in fact on 
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different planes of discourse. Economy is an organis- 
ing principle of action: whereas any particular value 
in exchange is palpably just a means to the satis- 
faction to he received. I work for an hour to receive 
some other benefit: the hour’s work has exchange 
value which is a means to an end. But both its 
economic value and that At which I aim are governed 
through me by the economic principle. The hour’s 
work derives the economic value it has from itl place 
in my interpretation of the scale of economic values. 
And the value in exchange of the good I desire is a 
result of the impact of demand, or the concentrated 
scale of preference, on supply which also represents 
concentrated scales of preference. In sum exchange 
values are the deposits of the economising activity. 
No mere aggregate of exchange values could be 
norms: they can only be means. But the principle 
which determines these exchange values may weU be 
satisfying in itself. For, within definite hmits, it con- 
stitutes an ideal for action. As Croce,,insista,_when 
Vw e economise, we are acitwg ,^udfflng, choosing^be- 
/ tween courses of acti on; not just abstr actly, com- 

) paring particular good s, i^d the reahsation o f ^ 
objective which i s reasona]Snia .iB-^.sQ me- sense go od 
ih itseh . ivlucEn^m has been done by this con- 
fusion. Economics cannot be accorded its due 
stature by a view which treats as its objective the 
value of one pound of apples. 

2. We have perhaps seen reason to beheve that 
the economic principle is certainly a norm for 
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economic thought and activity. The achievement 
of'BeimxmrT'TFlin'^ so far as it actuahses in 
practice •arfflaa vomadFcon^cep tion of what is reason- 
able^ caLgoodforjjs. Econonaics in the full sense does 
not just ex amin e facts; it rafibmhses, indeed creates, 
the ex perience vdth whic h it deals. 

Yet, even if this is grarsted, even if economy is 
the end of economic activity, it may be replied that 
the position that economy is finally valuable is not 
yet estabhshed. Economy itseK may still just be a 
means to the attainment of certain more funda- 
mental values— such as the experience of beauty 
or truth or goodness. It may also be so much a 
means that any slight goodness in itself that may 
be attributed to economic activity can safely be 
ignored^ — ^just as on a broad view we can ignore 
the goodness in itself of eating when we are con- 
sidermg fundamental values. Well, this seems a 
fairly reasonable position to adopt. It can be ade- 
quately criticised only if we examine briefly what 
we mean by value — something good in itself. 

The obvious broad meaning HYT value is some 
experience which satisfies us. For us, it is the experi- 
ence of a relationship between us as the psychic 
centres we are and the world about us. Thus we 
must say that a value satisfies some impulse, or, 
if the phrase is not too hackneyed, some instinct in 
us. But this is clearly just one side of the picture, 
the bare personal or subjective side. Thieviifg satis- 
fies the enemies of the pubfic, yet we hardly call 
it a value. To quahfy as valuable in itself, an 
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experience must also satisfy the human type. To 
use the lodestone of Adam Smith, it must also 
satisfy the impartial spectator. For, where there is 
no warping of the sensibility or judgment hy a 
merely personal interest, the satisfaction can be 
taken to be in conformity with human nature, or 
objective as against subjective. It is thus an object 
of worship, or reverence, as well as a mere satis- 
faction, though the latter phrase will be uSed, as 
the most convenient. It may be added, though it 
is perhaps unnecessary, that this experience which 
satisfies humanity typically is also in fact reason- 
able. This would, however, follow from the pre- 
supposition, if it is granted, that human nature is 
fundamentally or essentially reasonable; or that 
we do not typically enjoy contradiction. This, 
most of us, even taking a long jump, would agree 
to, at least as an operative ideal. ^ 

We have then to look for experiences which 
satisfy in themselves, and satisfy the type. Thus we 
shall know values on the subjective side by the 
fact that they satisfy impulses; and on the objective 
side by the fact that they are seLf-rehant — ^founded 
in the actual essence of human nature. The more 
so seM-rehant and comprehensive, the more valu- 
able they will be. Professor Alexander has analysed 

^ In fact, as Professor Laird points out {The Idea of Value, 
p. 216), the ‘"^impartial spectator” is none other than enabodied 
reason. “Compared with his jSnal decision,” Smith tells us, “the 
sentiments of all mankind, although not altogether indifferent, 
appear to be but of small moment” {Moral Sentiments), This is a 
much-quoted passage; but, out of its context, it tends to over- 
emphasise both the rational aspect of values and Smith’s belief in it. 
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the trijiity of values from these points of view. 
Beauty, he tells us, satisfies the instinct to con- 
struct; and he describes how the artistic mind 
imposes itself on, or expresses itself through, its 
physical material. Similarly, truth is the relatioii 
between mind and experienced reahty, which, as 
it is developed, satisfies tuman curiosity; in its 
coherence and correspondence with reality we dis- 
cern ii* objectivity. So also with goodness; good- 
ness is simply the working of the social impulse, 
expressing human nature through its harmonisation 
of the other impulses. We are natxrrally social, 
therefore the effort to live together fruitfully, which 
is goodness, is natural to us: and in the good fife 
we create those objective institutions of law and 
social relationship which reafise concretely this 
social impulse.^ 

3. Taking these descriptions as a guide, then, 
what are we to say of the claim of economy to be 
regarded as a value? We have first to establish a 
fundamental human instinct or impulse which is 
satisfied by economic activity; and, secondly, that 
this economic achievement satisfies the type, satis- 
fies the impartial spectator, is reasonable; and 
thirdly, if we wish to assert further that economic 
activity is an important value — approaching the 
plane of Beauty, Goodness and Truth — ^we have 

^ Cf. Alexander, op. cit. pp. 239, 251. The views later developed 
diverge somewhat from this account, but it affords a suitable basis 
for discussion. 

D 
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also to show that the impulse it satisfies jpid the 
range of objectivity it establishes are important, 
extensive, essential expressions of human nature. 
Now, the last of these seems the one that needs the 
most careful examination; and in the sequel it will 
bulk most largely. To the first two the answers 
seem fairly clear, once, the questions have been 
formulated in this way. 

For, first, there is surely httle doubt thaif in the 
exercise of economy men find a very definite satis- 
faction for one of the radical impulses, that towards 
practical seK-expression; and that this is quite typ)i- 
cal of human nature, in one large cross-section of 
its experience. Of course, it is not meant that the 
main satisfaction we get from any piece of work is 
only economic. Good work satisfies other impulses, 
and also gives us aesthetic, scientific and moral 
satisfactions. Any science is a camera taking snap- 
shot s; the faster we move the handle of the cine - 
camera, n f-fch e sciences the nearer to reality rlo we 
approach . Th e nearer we approa ch t o the highe r 
expe riences the mo re- rln the va.fnfts t^nd to rnp 
i nto one another. Ye t the^onomicjunctipn remains 
perfe ctlw distinguishab le...The sharing-put of scarce 
time or stren gth,,amp ng the varyin g pulls of claims, 
f or work or enjoym Jpt ,is..lts elf an expression of 
human character, of humau ra tionah ty; and it 
certainly has i^s_objectiye^ r^^^ iri.the^ exists, 

insU ptitutions Q iJjhe.. productive, exchange and 

This may seem strange doctrine. We are so used 
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to thinking of institutions — economic among others 
— only from the point of view of whether they are 
good or not that we are apt to ignore the existence 
of other points of view. But there is, for instance, 
also the point of view of efficiency. Now, surely we 
have a fundamentally natural impulse to enjoy 
efficiency: you see it in all sport — ^from Mr. Boblbie 
Jones hitting a golf ball right through its middle 
to Harfy Lauder singing “I love a Lassie”. Do we 
not obviously enjoy being efficient for its ovra sake? 
And have we not to a definite extent succeeded in 
creating efficient organisations? Further, efficiency 
and moral goodness are not the same — ^there is an 
efficiency of destruction. And, whereas goodness 
represents the reconciliation of the social and the 
personal impulses, efficiency satisfies the impulse 
to self-expression; that is its essential characteristic, 
in no way overturned by the fact that self-expres- 
sion can be, and always is, to some extent morahsed. 
Of course, the social and self-assertive impulses are 
not inherently opposed. Ultimately their satis- 
factions are complementary values enriching each 
other. But we know that in fact they do not neces- 
sarily go together. So, since, on a first examination, 
it appears that men typically desire and enjoy 
efficiency, and further that this is reasonable, it 
is therefore argued that economic activity is essen- 
tially normative, and that economy is a value . ' 
jmL^mnethod. It is a v alu e i n that it satisfies the 
t ype man m_Jhi s-im. pulse to se lf-expression. The 
next broad consideration we have to examine is 
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whether it does so in any really important onfunda' 
mental way. 


4. The sequel will try to drive this conclusion 
home by arguing that economy, or efficiency^in 
organisation, is a vital, ess^ential element, and also 
a distinguishahlfi-jelement,- m om experience of all 
the final values. If this view can be estabhshed, it 
follows that economy is not merely a rational pre- 
supposition. It is an organic concomitant of any 
final experience. This word final, however, intro- 
duces us to a problem of immense difficulty which 
we cannot completely avoid; I mean. What is meant 
by the scale of values? We must consider at least 
some of the simple structural ideas on which this 
scale is based. 

The general nature of such scales may become 
clearer if we examine Professor Urban’s classifica- 
tion of values, and his views as to their correlative 
human impulses, or “interests”: ^ 


Values 


Bodily 
Economic I 
Recreation 


Property 

Labour 


Organic Values 

Instincts [or Interests) 
Hunger, Sex 

Acquisition, Bodily Activity 
and Expression 
Play 


Hypee-Oeganic Values: Social 
Values Instvmt 

Association Values Gregarious instinct 

Character Values Sympathy, self-assertion, self- 

abasement 

^ Fundamentals of Ethics , p. 169. 
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. Hyper-Orgaitic Values: Spiritual 
Values Instinct 

Intellectual Curiosity 

Esthetic Values Play (?) 

Religious Values Religious Instinct 

(Reverence)? 

The phrases organic and hyper-organic describe 
ascending levels — that is, ascending in their degrees 
of dif^rentiation, and therefore in their force of 
integration. For instance, it is clear that a con- 
scious impulse is more differentiated, and therefore 
creates a more stable value, than an unconscious 
one. Sir Arthur Thomson teUs us that “if the ten- 
tacles on one side of the mouth of a sea-anemone 
learn to refuse faked food . . . those on the other 
side are none the wiser, and may be repeatedly 
duped”.^ The advance in integration achieved by 
consciousness is clear. In the experience we know, 
each stage depends on the lower stages, but cannot 
be reduced to them. As to the simple evolutionary 
view of the scale, then, we can begin by stating the 
three inevitable logical steps. First, value is the 
satisfaction of desire; but clearly these mere satis- 
factions conflict, so that we have to deflne at least 
what maximises satisfaction; secondly, this may be 
taken as that which is most successful in conserv- 
ing hfe. But even here it is evident that to conserve 
life is not the human ideal. The good hfe therefore 
emerges broadly as the experience of the higher 
values; and value may be described from the 

^ Biology for Everyman, vol. i. p. 99. 
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subjective point of view as a form of self-realisation: 
always insisting that the seK meant is not the 
isolated individual, but the self which is inherently 
social, and in which the selfish and the altruistic 
are ideally reconciled. In social institutions we dis- 
cover the partial objective deposits of values.^ 

It seems necessary, however, to criticise the place 
given in this table to economic value. Says Pro- 
fessor Urban: “The bodily, economic and re(&eation 
values would naturally be thought of together, for 
they aU involve the satisfaction of wants connected 
with what we may call the bodily self”.® This, if it 
is more than a vague generahsation, seems to be 
doubly false, Por, first, economics does not deal just 
or even mainly with bodily wants. And, secondly, 
even if it did, economy , is not equal to any mere 
sum of bodily wants. This is in fact just another 
example of what we may caU the naturahstic 
fallacy apphed to economics. The individual fact 
or particular “economic good” is taken as the 
central dynamic of the activity, instead of the 
organising self-conscious principle of choice. In a 
word, economy is not synonymous with economic 
goods, or any other particular goods. What we eat, 
or wear, or enjoy, taken in their individual, or 
isolated quahty, have no significance for economic 

^ The argument for the validity of self-realisation as an ethical 
norm is not here given. It is merely assumed as a formal pre- 
supposition of value. What self-realisation consists in would in 
any case depend on one’s definition of values: and our concern is 
only wdth one of them — economy. 

® Op, cit, p, 163. 
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valuer.these qualities are not economic values. Any 
economic value a particular good may liave is not 
inherent in it but is a result of its position in the 
system of economic choice, and therefore a result 
of the economic principle. Things that are im- 
mediately enjoyed have not reached the level of 
the economic: any particqjar enjoyment cannot be 
economic, for economy is always a process of com- 
paring and choosing, and therefore involves more 
than one immediate impression, as well as intel- 
lectual judgment on these impressions; for it always 
seeks to arrange means so as to give the maximum 
satisfaction of demand schedules. Thus it is 
viciously false to say that economy is limited to 
the bodily self. For it is essentially a self-conscious 
process, as any choice is. And it does not confine its 
comparisons to bodily ^tisfactions. These points, 
once they are affirmed, seem so obviously true that 
one would wonder at the philosophers, were it not 
that the economists had first monopolised the right 
to this doubtful compliment. We shoxdd, then, 
regard economic value as just the efficiency with 
which the maximum satisfaction is attained in the 
system of choices. This is not just a question of 
carrying out given choices. For clearly the margiaal 
principle itself determines the order and extent of 
economic choices themselves. Each economic “good” 
has its place in that system of preferences; and any 
economic value attributed, by a dangerous deriva- 
tion, to the particular “good” is simply a result of 
its place in that system. Any value which the good 
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has in itself is of another kind. For instance, food 
gives physiological satisfaction — ^it is valuable in 
this sense. But the very food which might afford 
such positive value of the physiological type could 
stiU be redwing total satisfaction if its use were 
pushed beyond the economic norm; that is, beyond 
the point at which its marginal utihty is equal to 
that of the other goods used. Here physiological 
gam and economic loss result from the® same 
good. The contradiction is solved when we see 
that the economic loss results from an error in 
comparison. 

A second point to notice in Professor Urban’s 
classification is that economy is put under the 
organic values, whereas character values are hyper- 
organic and social. It is not necessary to repeat. 
Enough has been said to prove that economy is 
certainly not an organic value: it is always the 
result of human choice, therefore always self- 
conscious. True, the choice may not represent the 
higher strata of human capacity; but it is always a 
self-expression; and therefore hyper-organic. So we 
have to find a place for it on this higher level. Now, 
it is interesting to note that Professor Urban cor- 
relates with character values the instincts of sym- 
pathy, self-assertion, seH-abasement. The second 
surely gives us the hint to the correct position in 
the scale for economy. It reflects our eagerness to 
construct the efficient comparison of claims and 
methods. It represents capability and thoroughness 
in action. If economic activity is omitted, surely the 
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most eharacteristic method of self-expression of the 
“ordinary” man is neglected. It is not, of course, 
meant that economic activity is selfish. In itself, it 
is clearly neither altruistic nor selfish. It is merely 
meant that it reflects the self. The self is certainly 
not merely inherently selfish; hut also, the demands 
of the self will never be solv.ed by crushing them. And 
the correct approach to economy is via seK-expres- 
sion, historically, at least. Other social values may 
tend to overshadow the importance of economy — 
for instance, as socialism develops; but economy will 
remain no less one social ideal. Meanwhile, it is at 
once that and a satisfaction to the individual. 

The task of building a detailed ladder of values 
is not one on which we should embark. But, tenta- 
tively, what has been said would suggest a new 
wording for Professor Urban’s broad division into 
organic and hyper-organic. Is it not preferable to 
distinguish first the two broad categories uncritical 
values and critical values — ^including in the former 
class aU the immediate satisfactions which are yet 
objective to a conscious self: and in the latter class 
all those which also involve comparison of possibili- 
ties in relation to a norm of conduct; such as that 
of perfect economy, or logical truth, or self-reahsa- 
tion? Is it possible to put any clear meaning on the 
phrase “organic value”? Even as to the class un- 
critical values, we can certainly see a constant 
tendency for each value in it to burst out into the 
higher stage. That is involved in the unity of seK- 
consciousness. But organic values are better bluntly 
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called organic facts. ^ In any case economic value is 
certainly critical; for it is controlled by the rational 
presupposition that it is reasonable not to waste 
scarce means. 

5. The next chapter must proceed to the general 
question as to whetheii economy has any close 
relation to the expression of the best established 
final values — ^beauty and goodness. It will Ub con- 
tended that even into the continuity of these most 
precious experiences the economising knife cuts its 
way, for positive enrichment, not as a mere hmita- 
tion. “Beauty is truth, truth beauty” in any ulti- 
mate sense — ^however C 3 mical the statement may 
seem in comparison with actual facts; and similarly, 
goodness “runs into” beauty and truth, just as the 
colours of a picture merge to afford the complete 
experience. In such a composite “organism” of 
values economy may well have some place. If that 
is so, no apology need be made for the fact that 
pconomy does not make any great show, when it 
is regarded in bare isolation. It is true, we enjoy 
organising against scarcity with efficiency; but we 
certainly do not, or should not, enjoy it anything 
like so whole-heartedly, with such a feeling of 
absorption and ultimate seK-realisation, as when 

1 Perhaps in mere satisfaction of hunger, or the play instinct, 
we reach the lowest common measure of value. The Ultima Thule 
is seen in values of natural election, for which Professor Laird 
gives the example of the attraction of filings to a magnet. There 
seems an element of the pathetic fallacy about the use of the term 
value here. 
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we experience goodness, or beauty, or truth. In this 
sense there are degrees of value. Yet if, in any 
ultimate experience of value, economy also appears 
as a vital element — not separately aimed at, yet 
essential to achievement, and adding some element 
of enjoyment of its own to the whole experience — 
then surely the prevailing attitude of regarding 
econo my as a mere means to .am end beyond itself 
i s revealed as ins ufficient. Some more adequate 
place for economy will have to be found. 

Before this rash adventure is entered on, one 
fact should again be underlined. The working of 
the economic principle that we examine in our 
science of Political Economy is of comse only one 
section of the full achievement of the economic 
principle. It has been emphasised that the principle 
wiU be found at work in all purposive activity, so 
far as some kind of scarcity is also there involved. 
But it is essential to insist that the same principle 
is at work throughout — ^in art as in business — ^the 
principle that scarce means should not be wasted, 
or should be used to the best advantage. Economy, 
in its full-grown sense of efficiency in organising 
the scarce, is a universal aspect of human conduct; 
in this sense, the economy of Mme. Ehsabeth 
Schumann’s singing is on the same plane of dis- 
course as that of the monetary system, though the 
latter is much less efficient. Economic Science ex- 
amines one portion only of this efficiency field: that 
in which, through division of labour, we do not 
directly consume the scarce goods we produce. 
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Thus Mme. Schumann’s singing is consumed by 
others; in this sense it takes its place in the system 
of choices organised through the market: but her 
voice-production certainly has its own economy, 
which does not enter into the province of Political 
Economy, because the economy of her voice-pro- 
ducing talent cannot b^ exchanged, although its 
products can be. Also, the economy of voice-pro- 
duction is not a mere question of techniquS; it is 
that, but it is more, so far as the means are scarce. 
If the capacity of lungs were infinite, then one would 
not need to economise in breath; a control which 
is at the heart of the art of singing. In contrast, 
again, it is a pure matter of technique that a better 
tone is produced by throwing the voice against the 
“root of the nose” than against the back of the 
throat. There is here just a good way and a bad 
way. Scarcity of means does not enter into the 
matter. But air, or wind, is scarce. It must be 
spread over the phrase and the song so that the 
emphasis of the interpretation is best achieved. 
The ratios of the marginal values of the notes, in 
terms of breath to meaning, must be equalised. So 
here, the economic as well as the technical problem 
is involved. 

It would, therefore, surely be a major logical 
fallacy to maintain that the economising done 
through exchange exhausts the nature of economy 
itself. The panoply of money must not bhnd us to 
the fact that the norm here is the efficiency with 
which we use scarce means, and that that norm can 
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be relevant to any conscious activity. There is no 
real break, no change in quahty, as between those 
wants which we satisfy through exchange, and 
those which are satisfied directly, so far as the 
essential nature of economy is concerned. For if 
we wish to know what we are doing when we econo- 
mise, we must estimate the nature and importance 
of the principle throughout our conscious activity; 
not just within that exchange market sphere which 
is perfectly justifiably isolated for the purpose of 
intermediate science. 

So to these anchors let us cleave. First, scope for 
economising arises only in the face of scarcity: but 
where in our experience may we not meet scarcity? 
And, secondly, we are typically satisfied by the 
solution of that problem. If these are true anchors, 
then a formal case has been estabhshed for the thesis 
that economy is a value. The next task is to fill in 
the formal argument concretely. 


CHAPTEE IV 


THE FINAL ELEMENT IN ECONOMIC VALUE 

• 

1. What reason can be given for the belief that 
economy is an essential element in the gooiS. Hfe? 
Of course, we all recognise thrift as a virtue. But 
it is not proposed to follow this up, for thrift in 
itself teaches us nothing about economy; economy 
always involving a choice between alternatives, 
and not beginning with an empty dogma. The 
approach from mere thrift is apt to be negative; 
whereas economic administration is an essential 
positive element in the good Hfe. Such is the thesis. 

One naturally turns first to Greek ethics; natur- 
ally, because it appears tojjbe still true that the most 
searching and thorough ekaminatiori of the object- 
ive nature of values has been inade by Plato and 
Aristotle.^ We find Aristotle insisting character- 
istically, about the virtues, that “to fall short and 
to exceed are alike fatal”. The ideal is the relative 
mean; that is, the mean, or the point of absolute 
maximum total utifity, relative to the psychological 
make-up of each one of us, if we are thinking of the 
economic hfe; or, on the ethical side, relative to the 

^ Modem etMcs has rather developed the subjective aspect, 
though recently there has Keeh a welcome revival of the Greek 
attitude to values. 
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good life. For instance, righteous indignation hits 
the mean. Where there is less, then, we economists 
would say that the margin has not been reached; 
where more, that it has been exceeded. 

It is, however, in the Platonic ideas of temperanc'e 
and justice that we find our best analogy. These are 
the organising virtues. Th^ put the others in their 
correct places and amounts. Temperance, in view 
of a citizen’s social duties, prescribes avoidance of 
excess in any one activity. This is perhaps negative. 
But justice, in view of the same duties, secures the 
positive and harmonious development of oUr par- 
ticular activities and qualities under the sway of 
the idea — ^the good of the State. Adam Smith’s 
summary of the nature of Platonic justice has a 
peculiarly modern ring to the economist of to-day. 
He says; “It consists, according to Plato, in that 
state of mind in which every faculty confines itself 
within its proper sphere without encroaching upon 
that of any other, and performs its proper office 
ydth that precise degree of strength and vigour 
which belongs to it’’.^ Now, this, surely, is just 
another application of the marginal analysis of 
economics, applied in this case to the impulses, or 
faculties, or duties, except that here the idea of 
goodness is in ultimate control, instead of the 
reigning monarch of economics, the rather colom*- 
less utihty. Justice is the marginal judgment applied 
under the norm of the good life. And, • quite 
definitely and more concretely, is it not the ease 
^ Theory of Moral Sentiments, 'psbirt vii. eh. i. 
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that we estimate that man as good who observes 
some proportion in his moral activities; who is 
charitable, but neither reckless nor thoughtless of 
the needs of his own people; who is courageous, but 
hot to the point of unwisely endangering Ms future 
capacity for good work where the situation does not 
deserve such a sacrifice; jh sum, who is not a crank 
nor a sentimentalist, but controls aU his particular 
self-satisfactions and altruisms by a ni^rginal 
analysis, under what we may call the law of 
diminishing goodness, in view of the ideal of the 
four-square good life? If so, positive economy, or 
organisation in the spending of good will, is an 
essential element in the good life. And I venture to 
suggest that whenever we look at the concrete 
objective fiUing of moral activity, as contrasted 
with its mere form, the need for some such organ- 
ising principle becomes obvious — as it was to Plato 
and Aristotle. The only basis on which this conten- 
tion can be overturned is that the ideas of justice 
and the mean are different in kind from that of 
economy. But where is the difference? For each deals 
with the more and the less in a system of choices 
from the point of view of an ideal to be attained.^ 

2. In a similar sense it can be seen that economy 

^ This argument is not expanded because the Greek doctrine of 
the mean needs no comment here. Some further development will, 
however, be found in Chapter VII, at p. 110 . Cf. also Wicksteed, 
vol. ii. p. 1. A most stimulating critique of Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
mean will be found in IST. Hartmann, Ethics, vol. ii. p, 253 et seq., 
-p. 4 lII etseq. 
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is an essential element in the experience of beauty. 
The main proof will relate to literature. But, 
briefly, we can see all around us how fundanaental 
the emphasis on economy is in modern architecture 
and design, and, by comparison, should be in any 
architecture. Compare the pointless trappings which 
destroy the possibilities of line and design in many 
Victori|ji buildings or paintings with the direct hit 
of a good modern skyscraper, or indeed of Liverpool 
Cathedral. The pleasures from etching are essen- 
tially founded on the economy and purity of line. 
And melody is just an etcher’s hne in sound. ^ Here 
also the essence of the matter is that the means 
should be adequate — ^no more and no less — to the 
end. Irrelevant detail, such as the Pre-Eaphaelites 
insisted on, clouds the issue and deadens the blow. 
It does not, of course, follow that the effect aimed 
at must be simple; but only that the means to that 
effect, any effect, must be used wdth exact economy, 
if success is to be attained. It really amounts to the 
artist knowing what he wants to do and having the 
abihty to do it. In these circumstances he will use 
perfect economy. Excrescence is here failure. We 
recognise at once, for instance, that neither 
“L’Apr^s Midi d’un Faune” nor Spenser’s “Bower 
of Bhss” nor a gothic cathedral wish to create a 
simple impression. But the success with which that 
elaborate impression is imparted depends on the 

^ Compare also Blake’s “the hard and wiry line of rectitude” 
for a similar interpretation of morality, reminding one of the 
fluctuating marginal line in economics. 

E 
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economy and therefore the force -with which the 
means of expression are applied. 

1 speak with complete diffidence on the aesthetics 
of painting. But within fairly recent years a school 
of criticism has grown up, using as its model the 
Impressionist French painters and their successors, 
which seems to me to emphasise the view here advo- 
cated. It is represented by Mr. Roger Fry^nd Mr. 
Clive BeU in this country. Kow, their definition of the 
essential in plastic beauty is what they call signifi- 
cant form.^ “Art is the creation of significant form, 
and simplification is the hberating of what is signifi- 
cant from what is not.” ^ “In a work of art nothing 
is relevant but what contributes to formal sig- 
nificance.” ^ The latter quotation is the extremist 
statement of the doctrine. It smacks somewhat of 
the “abstract universal”. The accent should cer- 
tainly be on “significance”, not “formal”. But as to 
the structural, basic importance of significant form 
there can be little doubt, no matter how one wishes 

to ask, “Significant of what?” And surely significant >■ 
form is from one point of view just the achievement 
of perfect economy; for it is just the employment of 
neither too much nor too little in the attainment of 
aesthetic enjoyment. 

Of course, significant form is no new idea in the 

^ TMs phrase has indeed taken exaggerated shapes in the hands 
of fanatics and their imitators; as Sir William Rothenstein has 
shown (Men and Memories, voL ii. p. 216). Here, however, it can 
be taken to mean just what it says, when its relationship to the 
philosophical idea of the mean, and to the economic idea of equal- 
ising the margins, is clear. 

2 Bell, pp. 220, 223. 
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theory and practice of art. The pattern in such a 
picture as “St. Helena’s Vision of the Cross”, in 
the National Gallery, is enjoyed by the veriest 
tyro. Further, this significance is itself a mean, the 
golden mean that artists have always sought. In 
such a Pre-Raphaelite picture as “Ophelia”, in 
the Tate Gallery, the meticulous study of flower 
and fo^gige distracts the attention from the central 
emotional pattern. The form is inadequate to the 
material. At the other extreme. Cubist pictures, to 
the uninitiated at least, seem to be all form and 
no material. So, form itself appears as the imiting 
force in art. If economy is a creative principle, it is 
just the organising of form. Its further value depends 
on the significance of the pattern. It is the pattern, 
the form, that binds the particulars together. In 
themselves, single shapes, colours or lines would not 
affect us very intensely. But, when they are formed 
into a pattern for the eye, ear or mind, they acquire 
commanding riches for our interest and delight. 

As to music also, the merest amateur has no right 
to theorise. But no one with an ear can miss the 
perfect economy— among greater riches^ — of such 
melodies as the cor anglais solo in the Hew World 
Symphony, or the melody rntrodiaced. pianissimo by 
the ’cellos in the first movement of the Unfinished 
Symphony, or indeed in the Londonderry Air; and 
this holds also for the inevitable developments of such 
melodies which foUow. But melody is just one thread 
in the skein of music. As to form, appeal must be 
made to acknowledged masters of musical criticism. 
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Sir W. H. Hadow defines music “provisionally” as 
“tlie art of creating significant forms in sound”A 
He develops tMs description by remarking that the 
significance of a musical form is indeed “analogous 
to what artists caU significant line”. Once again 
we meet “significant form”. It means much more 
than economy, but it must mean economy also. 
The significance is the substance, ecoBQigiy the 
binding form. 

Again, Sir Donald Tovey, discussing a passage 
from Gluck’s Iphigenie en AuUde, uses the very 
words with which Aristotle described the golden 
mean, the hall-mark of economy: “nothing is with- 
held, but nothing is in excess”.® This expresses 
tersely and exactly the equalisation of marginal 
utilities. It is further illustrated in this passage: 
“Such a masterpiece as Stanford’s favourite illustra- 
tion, the air ‘Total Eclipse’ in Handel’s Samson, is 
not a thing in which a note could be conceivably 
altered”.® Those who have studied this air know 
how inevitably each note has its exact “weight”. 
Its words come from Samson Agonistes, where 
Milton also was at the height of his significance; 
where, indeed, “nothing is withheld, but nothing 
is in excess”. There are, in fact, so many riches in 
the peaks of artistic triumph that, in appreciation, 
the relatively small light of economy is apt to be 
swamped. But it is there to the mind of the critic: 
and, at times, the astringently pleasant taste of 

^ MusiCy p. 19. ® The Heritage of Micsic, vol. ii. p. 107. 

^ ldem, p, 81. 
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economy itself is forcefully enjoyed; as when Christ 
says of Satan: 

Get thee behind me; plain thou now appear’st 
That Evil one, Satan for ever damned. 

Or Samson of Dalila: 

Then swoU’n with pride into the snare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks, Venereal trains, 

.^oiten’d with pleasure and voluptuous life; 

At length to lay my head and hallow’d pledge 
Of all my strength in the lascivious lap 
Of a deceitful Concubine who shore me 
like a tame weather, all my precious fleece. 

Then turn’d me out ridiculous, despoiled, 

Shav’n, and disarm’d among my enemies. 

The testimony of one who has described the art 
of singing with masterly insight is also very relevant 
to this argument. Mr. Plunket Greene’s “Address 
on the Straight Line in Phrasing” is full of musical 
philosophy — the love of its wisdom — ^though its 
spirited author would probably shudder at the 
ponderous suggestion. The essence of his position 
he states thus: “To me, rhythm is the whole soul of 
music”. ^ He develops this theme later: “The further 
I go in life and study, the more I come to the con- 
clusion that the secret of aU things lies not in com- 
phcation but in simphcity and economy " And 
again: “In other words, the more economical the 
use of your material, the less demonstrative your 
technique, the sounder and more beautiful your 
art”.® Perhaps he is most suggestive when he is 

* InterpretaMon in Song, p. 301. “ Ibid. p. 310. 

’ Ibid. p. 311. 
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discussing a technical matter, “that old shibboleth — - 
freedom of the jaw”. In sum, he says: “If your jaw 
is opening and shutting all the time, something has 
to go — ^your straight line becomes a string of loops, 
your follow-through (for it is exactly like golf) has 
disappeared, and your rhythm is as dead as a 
herring”.^ • 

The particular type of technique does...^t con- 
cern this argument. But what is very relevant is 
the insistence on the vital connection between 
economy and rhythm. Rhjrthm is surely a conclu- 
sive example of the golden mean, where there can 
be neither too much nor too httle. And rhythm runs 
throughout human activities, mysterious yet domi- 
nating, It is at the centre of aU sport. T imin g, that 
dread spectre which abhors excess or inadequacy, 
is just the mystery of golf and tennis, in fact, of 
all ball games. It is especially vividly experienced 
in swimming, when, if each muscle is doing its 
exact share, neither more nor less — ^if the marginal 
exertions of the muscles are equal, and their eco- 
nomic equilibrium is perfect — ^then the body seems 
to glide through the water by its own faultless 
momentum. In fact, this is true of all physical 
work, of all those activities in which the senses 
participate. So one might say that in rhythm the 
soul enjoys the body. And if it be objected, this is 
true of the mystery rhythm, but rhythm is not 
economy, the answer must be, can you separate 
them? In reahty, in the immediate business of 
1 0 ^. cii. p. 315. 
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living, technique and achievement, expression and 
enjoyment, are two sides of the one experience. 
Rhythm creates its own economy by the force of 
its own inspiration. But criticism is perfectly justi- 
fied in separating them for the purpose of improving 
the technique. This is as true in music as in science 
or in business. , 

3. Turn next to literature. It is an old canon of 
appreciation that in the highest power of poetry 
or prose no word can be added, no word taken away, 
without a sensible loss of power. The examples of 
such supreme Hterature given by Matthew Arnold 
illustrate this test: ^ 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity a ■while, 

And in this harsh word draw thy breath in pain. 

To teU my story. 

The economist might well say that every word here 
does its work up to the point at which the marginal 
service of each is equal to that of aU the others, and 
the perfect means are attained. The economy of the 
rh 3 rfchm also should not be ignored, though there 
is more than mere beauty of rhythm in Hamlet’s 
dying words. For the steady beat of the dirge 
marks the last difficult breaths of his dissolution. 
Here there is infinitely more than economy. There 
is aU the significance of tragedy beautifully ex- 
pressed. But economy is a necessary element. 

The point to be estabhshed can be vividly iUus- 

1 Essays in Criticism (Second Series), “The Study of Poetry”. 
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trated from the works of John Milton. For whether 
his emotions or his Puritanism were in control, he 
always spoke almost fiercely to the point; and, cer- 
tainly, emotions would need to be ardent to escape 
such a control. I give three examples, the first in 
his ordinary narrative vein, the second a piece of 
careful description, the ^hird one of those passages 
of terrible chiaroscuro in which figures, them- 
selves clear-cut, are rendered the more abhorrent 
by a vague circumambient atmosphere. It is per- 
haps asking much to suggest that great poetry be 
read just to note how economical it always is. 
But, for the purposes of this essay, that is the 
point at issue. The economy will certainly not be 
missed, if it is looked for. 

Consider, in this sense, then, the opening of 
Paradise Lost-. 


Of man’s First Disobedience, and the Fruit 
Of that Forbidden Tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought Death into the world, and aU our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing Heav’nly Muse. 


Or take the scene when Satan awakes his fallen 
angels: 


All the while 

Sonorous metall blowing martial sound, 

At which the universal host upsent 
A shout that tore Hell’s concave and beyond 
Frighted the reign of chaos and old Mght. 

All in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand Banners rise into the air 
With orient colours waving: with them rose 
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A forrest huge of Spears: and thronging Helms 
Appear’d, and serried shields in thick array, 

Of depth immeasurable. 

Finally, there is the description of the two shapes 
at Hell gate: 

The other Shape 
If shape it might be calle(| that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint or limb, 

Or^Sfflbstance might be called that shadow seemed, 

For each seemed either: black it stood as Night, 

Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 

And shook a dreadful Dart. What seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly Crown had on. 

Is it not a real triumph of economy to achieve such 
intense emotions as those in the last passage with 
such simple means? 

Let me next quote two passages which Matthew 
Arnold contrasts, and which by their contrast illus- 
trate the point exactly. They relate to the child 
killed in Jewry in Chaucer’s ^Trioresse’s Tale”. The 
first is the original; the second is Wordsworth 
modernisation: 

My throte is cut unto my nekke-bone 
Saide this child, and as by way of kinde 
I should have deyd, yea, longe time agohe. 

My throat is cut unto the bone, I trow, 

Said this young child, and by the law of kind 
I should have died, yea, many hours ago. 

Now, there is no trowing about a neck cut to the 
bone; and a child is inevitably young. In fact, the 
excrescences, the failure in economy, quite prevent 
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the second passage from reproducing the immediate 
poignancy of the first. Of course, the fact is that 
Chaucer was warm with the creative emotion of his 
subject, while Wordsworth was not. It is just this 
ihcandescence of emotion that burns away the 
dross of all irrelevant verbiage, and allows the blow 
to be delivered with unbjanketed force.^ So, clearly, 
the artist does not aim at economy; but et^omv is 
an inevitable element in his successful achievement. 
And we can recognise, when we reflect, that this 
economy is an essential moment in the experience 
we enjoy. 

One more example, this time from prose. A col- 
lection of weird tales by Mr. Hugh Walpole was 
recently published. In two of them the central 
characters are of the “motiveless malignity” type, 
to apply Coleridge’s description of lago. The first is 
MoreUi in Maradiclc at Forty — an early work: the 
second, Crispin, in The Portrait of a Man with Red 
Hair, which appeared considerably later. In each 
there is a key incident describing these central 
characters — ^incidents like the theme-song, or leit- 
motiv of an opera. They are as follows: 

MoreUi came close to him and laid a hand on his arm. 
“Mr. Garrick,” he said, “you dislike me? Why?” 

Punch turned round and faced him. “I do, sir,” he said, 
“that’s truth. I was cornin’ down the high road from 

^ If an example is necessary, think of “My love is like a red, red 
rose”, and note how the mounting passion enforces an absolute 
economy; an economy which, when used by genius, can be entirely 
positive. But, even to prove an argument, one should not ad- 
vocate such an approach to such a poem. 
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Perotha one evenin’ whistling to myself, the dog was at my 
heels. It was sunset and a broad light over the sea. I came 
upon you suddenly sitting by the road, and you didn’t see 
me in the dusk. You were laughing, and in your hands was 
a rabbit that you were strangling; it was dusk, but I ’ear4 
the beast cry, and I ’eard you laugh. I saw your eyes.” 

Morelli smiled. “There are worse things than killing a 
rabbit, Mr. Garrick,” he said. , 

“It’s t h^ way you kill that counts,” said Punch, and he 
went up tJie beach. 

Now, in that passage I am unable to detect a 
single word which has not some contribution to 
make, and also an exactly correct contribution, to 
the complete powerful effect. Compare with it the 
description of Crispin torturing an old serving 
woman: 

Suddenly Crispin took hold of her old wrinkled neck and 
began stroking it, putting his face close to hers, talking, 
talking, talking all the time. Then the Jap stepped behind 
her, caught the back of her head and pulled it. . . . 

Here the words “old wrinkled” and “talking, 
talking” have nothing to add: and therefore they 
detract very positively from the whole effect. Also 
“the Jap” has no intelligible place in this gcdere: he 
appears to have strayed out of Mr. Edgar Wallace’s 
chamber of horrors. Once again, economy contrasts 
with diffuseness; and economy is an element in 
achievement, whereas diffuseness is a sign of 
failure. 

4. One hurdle of criticism is still to jump. It has 
been emphasised in earlier chapters that economy 
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is, so to speak, hy Intelligence out of Scarcity. 
Without scarcity, the need for economy would not 
arise. Now, this is obvious in the market economy. 
But where is the scarcity in the world of art? 
Colour and line, sounds, melodies, ideas, and words, 
words, words — of these there is no end. But if there 
is no scarcity of means jn the aesthetic world, then 
economy can hardly apply there in the «[^e sense 
as in the traf&c of money. 

The general answer lies hidden in the word 
“significance” which has so constantly emerged. 
It may be assumed that significance is essential to 
the aesthetic emotion. But the significant is scarce. 
The word which is significant, which, at each step, 
fits the pattern of the emotion or rhythm or mean- 
ing, requires delicate measurement. Granted, it is 
not just natural laws that impose this scarcity, as 
so often in the “higgling of the market”. But the 
rigours of successful art impose it at least as 
rigidly. A spiritual is added to a natural necessity. 
This is revealed in the scarcity of the individual, 
especially of the individual of high quality. And, 
just as economy solves the problem set by scarcity 
in the exchange sphere, so does it go far to elicit 
the significant in the sphere of art. Economy can- 
not determine the level of quality in a work of art 
which it correctly organises (though the correctness 
of its organisation is itself a quahty). It can only 
perfectly combine the qualities offered to it. 

The meaning of significance, and of economy’s 
contribution to it, may be suggested by some 
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generalisations backed by examples. It may be 
argued that when Shakespeare is filling in the 
necessary padding, when he is attending to the 
mere ^‘business”, he often becomes verbose. There 
is excess. The blows of the words are flabby; they* 
are not then highly significant, as they are in all 
great hterature. I take thyee examples — all from 
a few p^es of King Lear. The first is Edgar’s 
denunciation of Edmund: 

Draw thy sword, 

That, if my speech offend a noble heart, 

Thy arm may do thee justice: here is mine. 

Behold, it is the privilege of mine honours, 

My oath, and my profession: I protest, 

Maugre thy strength, youth, place, and eminence, 
Despite thy victor sword and fire-new fortune, 

Thy valour and thy heart, thou art a traitor. 

And so on. The last four words would meet the 
situation far better alone. This is just typical aver- 
age Ehzabethan semi-melodrama, competent, but 
uninteresting, uninterested and uninspired. It is tedi- 
ous, and there is much in excess. Contrast with it: 

Cor, 0, look upon me, sir. 

And hold your hands in benediction o’er me: 

No, sir, you must not kneel. 

Lear. Pray, do not mock me: 

I am a very foolish, fond old man. 

Fourscore and upward, not an hour more nor less; 

And, to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 

This is authentic greatness. And while the words 
carry so much more of rich cargo, they also carry 
perfect economy. 
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In his later days Shakespeare could fail also in 
the opposite sense — again, when he was not vitally 
interested. Take this passage: 

Cor. Be better suited: 

* Tby weeds are memories of those worser hours: 

I prithee, put them off. 

Kent. Pardon me, dear Madam; 

Yet to be known shorteSls my made intent. 

Kent could make his meaning much clearer with a 
little expansion. Something is withheld. 

So it is with Milton also; but not because he was 
uninterested, for Milton was never uninterested. 
He delighted, however, in theological argument. 
And when in full flood, he tended to become defi- 
rdtely cryptic. The impression becomes inteUeotual, 
not emotional, and the rhythm is destroyed. Take 
this: 

Father, thy word is past, man shall find grace; 

And shall grace not find means, that finds her way. 

The speediest of thy winged messengers. 

To visit all thy creatures, and to aU 
Comes unprevented, unimplored, unsought, 

Happie for man, so coming: he her aide 
Can never seek, once dead in sins and lost; 

Attonement for himself, or offering meet. 

Indebted and undon, hath none to bring. 

Here the sense becomes continually more com- 
pressed until the mere effort to understand destroys 
aU appreciation of the emotional rhythm. The means 
are inadequate to the end. 

The effort of abnegation required merely to note 
the economy in great poetry will not be further 
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imposed on the reader. It is hke underlining the 
steel skeleton of a beautiful skyscraper. The ex- 
amples given should suffice to prove the vital 
presence of economy in all great literature. The 
ingredients of beauty are as scarce as le mot juste. 
For beauty’s unique constitution imposes scarcity 
on them. , 

These ^e isolated passages wrenched from their 
setting. The larger question of literary (or musical) 
form, or plot, and the importance of economy to it, 
has not been tackled. And, indeed, the subject is 
so huge as to be quite outwith the scope of this 
essay. But, in brief, it is very clear that economy of 
means requiring the quite rigid significance of every 
incident and turn in the story, is essential to success 
in that general friend, the detective story. ^ The 
argument a fortiori can be readily worked out for 
higher forms of Hterary art. It has been so under- 
lined in tracing the pure strength of Greek tragedy. 
It is vindicated in the cumulative power of a novel 
like The Mayor of Gasterbridge, or Pride and Preju- 
dice — ^in a different vein. It is also driven home, 
negatively, by one of the world’s masterpieces, 
War and Peace. There are so many jewels in this 
crown that the absence of a minor stone — economy 

^ It is interesting to compare The Three Musketeers or Under 
Two Flags or The Woman in White with The Scarlet Pimpernel or 
Oreenmantle or The Mysterious Affair at Styles. The older set are 
great stories: but our contemporaries excel them in one virtue — 
economy. Where the former three hit intermittently, with some- 
what arid intervals, the latter never stop hitting. In this type of 
literature such economy is artistic achievement. 
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— can easily be missed. All the passages on War 
and Peace in Mr. Lubbock’s admirable (7m/i of 
Fiction are the best sermon on the text here main- 
tained that could be desired. These excerpts must 
sufiS.ee: 

In War and Peace, as it seems to me, the story suffers 
twice over for the imperfection of the form. It is damaged, 
in the first place, by the importation of another and an 
irrelevant story — damaged because it so loses the sharp 
and clear relief that it would have if it stood alone. . . . 
And furthermore, in either case again, the story, is in- 
complete. 

The weU-made book is the book in which the subject 
and the form coincide and are indistinguishable . . . where 
there is disagreement and conflict between the two, there 
is stuff that is superfluous or there is stuff that is wanting. 

“Superfluous” or “wanting”, “excess” or “with- 
held”, equal marginal utilities, the same norm 
appears in different words. If economy is recognised 
as at least the lowest common denominator in the 
ingredients of form, then the thesis is proved. 

War and Peace is the locus classicus of excess 
of material in relation to form. Of inadequate 
means, it is more difficult to give examples. Lor 
excess in economy is much less frequent than 
its opposite. Perhaps, to modem eyes, the Greek 
temple, though perfect in harmony, is somewhat 
empty of matter: so also is Greek statuary, as com- 
pared with the art of Rembrandt, or, perhaps, of 
Rodin. Or again, to give an unfair example, Othello 
over the wireless is almost unbearably painful. 
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There is no relief from the eye, from change of scene, 
colour or expression. The channel is too narro-w; 
the flood of concentrated anguish hurts the banks. 
For, as Sir Donald Tovey tells us, dealing -with the 
early success of opera, “expensive dresses and ex-' 
pensive scenery entertained the eye, and so re- 
lieved what would otherwisg have been a strain on 
the attention of the ear”. 

So in literary form in its widest scope, each 
margin must be pushe4 thus far, and no further. 

5. To my conclusion then. Let us assume for the 
sake of argument that economy has been estabhshed 
as an essential moment in our experience of the 
final values. (Its presence in Truth I have not 
laboured; for the true is certainly neither too much 
nor too httle, but always the exact mean.) It may 
then be asked: How is economics affected? The logi- 
cal answer seems to be this. If the economic prin- 
ciple has itself essential value, then it follows that 
economics is fundamentally a normative science, 
not merely a positive science hke chemistry. We fit 
scarce means to ends, under the persuasiveness of 
a value, to maximise total satisfactions. We can- 
not do this without considering the relative satis- 
factions rendered by particular courses of action, 
and this very comparison of satisfactions acts on 
our estimates chemically, biologically, spiritually, 
so that the choice which finally emerges is unique 
and quite different from any haphazard collection 
of possible satisfactions. For it is a selection ration- 
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alised by the economic principle as applied by the 
individual. So economics does not just accept 
human desires, and give them back unchanged. 
The principle of economy itself transmutes them 
•through its criticism. Thus, while it is for working 
purposes legitimate, and very useful, to separate 
out a positive science pf pure economics by erect- 
ing around it the wall of ceteris paribv^, we have 
to conclude that this is just the clearing of the 
ground. The building that must rise towards the 
norm is yet to be erected. For the principle of 
economy in its full sense leads us into the highest 
levels of our experience, without any qualitative 
break in its application. 

Further, economy not being a fact, or a uni- 
formity hke Boyle’s Law, but a value, the question 
emerges as to how it is related to the other values. 
What remains of this essay tries to scrape the sur- 
face of that problem. Meanwhile, there is one 
further remark to make here. If the above argu- 
ment is valid, we must note that it throws doubt 
on the adequacy of the category “means to ends” 
as the only basis of description for the place of 
economics in the hierarchy of the sciences. For if 
economy is in a definite and important sense a 
value, and also an essential element in the perfection 
of any valuable situation, then it is insufficient to 
describe it as merely a means to some experience 
beyond itself. What we want is some category 
which recognises the fact that experiences of value 
are concrete, made up of diverse emotions, cona- 
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tions and perceptions, constituted through the 
satisfaction of different impulses in diJBferent in- 
tensities, which are fused in different patterns. If 
you examine any valuable experience you will 
reahse this. For instance, in poetry there is the feel 
of the words, the emotional significance of their 
rhythm, the practical significance of the words, 
their moral atmosphere, their scientific accuracy — 
even the way in which they are pronounced. AH 
these have their unique contribution to make to 
the whole experience. The experience of value is, 
in other words, always concrete, always an organ- 
ised system of universals through particulars. Of 
course, in good poetry one element — ^the aesthetic 
— is in control: but it is not alone, it would vanish 
alone. If this be a true description of any experience 
of value, then it is not difficult to fit the value 
economy into it. For so far as efficient organisation 
is reahsed, it wiU add its peculiar flavour of satis- 
faction to the appreciation of the organic whole: 
this in addition to its obvious importance as a 
means to that end. So far as it is the binding 
skeleton of that whole, its pre-eminent constitu- 
tive importance in the whole is clear. 

Thus, when we look at the objective structure of 
values we find that it is best described by such a 
philosophic category as the “organic whole”. Any 
valuable experience which is conscious, or capable of 
so being, must be at least of the nature of an organic 
whole, and if economy is a value of the type we 
have described, it must have its proper — or, as has 
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been said, skeletal — function and place in suck a 
whole. Now, the point in which one element in an 
organic whole differs from one means to an end is 
just this. In an organic whole the one element has 
Itself a unique value, or taste, like the spice in a 
sauce; whereas in the means there is no final or 
intrinsic value. There a barren tendency to think 
that to be intrinsic, or final, a value must be self- 
sufficient. If that were so, it would be impossible 
to point to any final value in human experience.^ 
If, then, the argument of this essay, that economy 
is a vahie, is sound, it follows that it takes its place 
in the framework of social values under some such 
category as the organic whole. “Means to ends” 
cannot do justice to the valuable nature of economy. 
Of coiuse, the category of means to ends has also 
vital importance. It is another vital mode of inter- 
pretation. To aU those who maintain that there is 
a hierarchy of values, each lower value is a means 
to those higher. And, generally, “means to ends” 
is the subjective or conational aspect of conscious 
endeavour. It is only maintained that “means to 
ends” is just one side of the shield — a side which 
has been over-emphasised as the only basis of 
economics. Without its objective structural side 
“means to ends” is meaningless.^ 

It is very easy to draw valuable corollaries from 

> This point is considered at p. 107. Here, it seems advisable 
not to overload the argument. 

2 Cf. on “organic whole”, Moore, Principia Ethica^ p. 27 et 
seq.—on intrinsic value, Moore, Philosophical Studies, pp. 260, 
328; also Laird, op. p. 362 ei 
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this description of the place and function of 
economy in theory and practice. Of course, if the 
description is true, it is therefore justified. But it 
also scotches once for all that slander on economics 
which reduces it to a science of material welfare. 
The criticism of Professor Robbins has been carried 
out to the bitter end. Indeed, his criticism of the 
materialistic view is finaWy justified only if the 
principle of economy is itseH spiritual, or valuable. 
For you cannot reduce an ideal, such as social 
economy, to material terms. You cannot intel- 
ligibly measure beauty by the yard; you are only 
measuring the space that beauty occupies — the gilt 
frame. You may think you are measuring different 
quantities of exchange value with the measuring- 
rod, money. But the modern theory of money is 
painfully aware of the relativity of the rod. Money 
is itself just one weapon in the search for the value, 
economy. Any comparison of units of utility is 
related to an aim, or ideal of conduct. It is therefore 
incorrectly described as material. For an ideal, or 
an act of wiU, while it may use the material, cannot 
itself be material. 

It therefore becomes apparent that economic fife 
I is not even an intermediate purgatory hesitating 
between hell and paradise, with downward rather 
' than upward yearnings. Rather is it essential to the 
efficiency of aU three; it can give its aid to the 
hellish or the divine, to the heU of modern war or 
to the heaven of the good life. Yet, so far as it is 
present in heU, hell borrows its savour. We enjoy 
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tte efficient; and this may be the reason, which 
often seems difficult to find, for the sympathy we 
certainly feel with such characters as Napoleon or 
lago. 

Secondly, we shall not make the mistake of 
dividing off the world of exchange values as though 
it were in some way different in principle from other 
types of endeavour. We Shall reahse more thoroughly 
that exchange value always has its subjective side. 
The exchange value is just equal marginally to 
what is sacrificed to attain it. But in the subjective 
world there can be no alien provinces. The values 
we put on efforts and sacrifices to effect exchanges 
find their place among the efforts and sacrifices we 
make for all other purposes. 



CHAPTEB V 


NATURE OF THE NORMATIVE SCIENCE 
OF ECONOMICS 

1. The argument so far has sought to prove that 
the successful pursuit of economy is valuable; or 
that .the creation of economic relationships and 
institutions constitutes a value — ^just as does the 
creation of good or beautiful relationships. It has 
also been emphasised that the essence of this value, 
economy, is just what we know as the economic 
principle in action; the conscious endeavour to 
maximise the usefulness of means which are scarce 
relative to the experiences we wish to enjoy, or to 
enjoy these experiences in that proportion in which 
they give the utmost possible satisfaction. It may 
be noted that the neutral words “usefulness” and 
“satisfaction” are retained. But, on this view, they 
can be so kept without any need for the rather 
apologetic protestations that are apt to be made by 
very positive economists, who still object, rightly, 
if perhaps for a wrong reason, that economics is not 
merely material. Bor on the view here advocated it 
becomes eminently clear that the economic prin- 
ciple in action is the reverse of material: in fact as 
a conscious choice by the individual, it is, formally 
speaking, as spiritual as any other choice. In this 
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regard it has been insisted that, while the economic 
principle deals vntk means to further experience, this 
in no sense impHes that it is itself just a means to a 
further experience. On the contrary, the endeavour 
has been made to show that the exercise of the eco- 
nomic reason satisfies a characteristic impulse of the 
human typej and also represents an essential moment 
in any organised and v^uable whole of experience. 

In fact, wherever you have the presence of scar- 
city, there you have scope for the economic reason. 
And it is important to realise that the fiold of 
scarcity is not Mmited to those relations in which 
the exchange economy is in control. The latter 
can be described as those activities in which we 
do not produce to satisfy our own desires directly, 
but do so indirectly by exchanging our product 
for what we want. But many of our most treasured 
experiences we cannot get in this way — by ex- 
change. The pleasures of friendship, the satisfac- 
tions given to us by scenery, or art, or sport, the 
consciousness of work or duties well done — ^the 
attainment of these depends on our own direct 
self -regulation. You cannot buy artistic sensibility. 
Yet the economic principle applies to aU these in 
its own characteristic way. Wealth can increase 
the opportunities of enjoying them, but it cannot 
give the capacity to enjoy them. Our strength is 
limited in relation to our ambitions for these satis- 
factions; so also are our time, our health, our con- 
centration. These limitations we never transcend. 
Our very powers of appreciation are subject to 
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the law of diminishing utility, though it would 
not he true to say that the actual or objective 
nature of aesthetic value varies in this way. For 
instance, the aesthetic capacity of the overture 
to Die Meistersinger remains there, though few of 
us could hear it with such pleasure at the close 
as at the beginning of the opera. Again, Wicksteed 
has argued that the economic principle is applicable 
to the interpretation of such a maxim as “Duty 
before all things”, and maintains that “we shall 
generally find . . . that the dictum ... is only main- 
tained by giving the name of ‘duty’ to whatever, 
under the circumstances, properly comes first”. ^ 
On these lines he is quite prepared to interpret 
what would seem to he the strongest case against 
the view — that of a saint who is quite impervious 
to torture. For this is just a case where the pain 
from torture is quite insignificant relative to the 
ardour of conviction. The margin of the latter may 
he regarded as a number of the first order of magni- 
tude, whereas the pain from torture is of the second 
order. One may say, in other words, that the neces- 
sity to choose so much of A as against so much of 
B is not present, and therefore the economic pro- 
blem does not arise. There is here no scarcity of 
means. It is only where the law of diminishing utihty 
is faced with scarcity that the apphcation of the 
economic principle becomes reasonable, and also 
essential to the creation of the best organic whole 
of experience possible. 

^ Common Sense of Political Economy, vol. ii. p. 409. 
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THs being so, granted that economy is a value, 
what shape is taken by the normative science of eco- 
nomics which follows from the establishment of that 
value? Do we not approach the subject correctly if 
we remember that positive economics starts with 
the assumption that demand schedules are assumed 
to be given, other things remain equal; there is no 
time for desires or character to change? This is in 
many ways a correct method of isolating the posi- 
tive economic problem. Yet we must remember that 
any particular demand schedules cannot be ulti- 
mate for economics itseh. Such schedules them- 
selves assume the existing legal system, the methods 
of production, fashion, social ideals; and under 
their influence demands are constantly changing. 
This constant change itself involves a speeiflc eco- 
nomic problem, one of the most baffling, which has 
been investigated under the rubric of the Trade 
Cycle. And it seems abundantly clear that that 
branch of economic dynamics presupposes a per- 
fectly explicit economic norm: in theory the norm 
is again how best employ scarce means: in practice, 
it tends to become nowadays how avoid unemploy- 
ment without reducing the total satisfaction of 
demand as it expresses itself in the country’s 
markets. This economic norm is quite distinct 
from the ethical consideration, which looks to the 
moral effects of unemployment. Of course, moral 
deterioration, if it occurs, will also have its dele- 
terious influence on economic efflciency — and to 
that effect economics would have to give due weight. 
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But after the best that economics can do from its 
point of view has been defined, it may well be that 
the social morahst may correctly decide that the 
economist’s plan is not the ideal from the point of 
view of social ethics, Bor instance, a plan by which 
unemployed are put into work may well be eco- 
nomically wasteful, because its repercussions on 
normal output cause more economic loss than it 
itself affords gain. Yet the work may be rightly 
persevered with from the ethical point of view 
because the increase in ethical capacity of the un- 
employed, through their working, exceeds the eco- 
nomic loss, in social value. But the importance of 
giving the economic norm its due place emerges 
when we reahse that it is qrdte possible to conceive 
of conditions in which the reverse would be true: 
that is, in which the State-provided employment 
so cut into the standard of hving of the bulk of the 
people that the possibility of the good life would 
itself be endangered. 

!, 2. So far, then, as we are thinking normatively, 

we should begin on the facts — suppHed by descrip- 
: tive economics. Using the apparatus and results 
established by positive economics, we should work 
out the economic changes necessary to alter that 
economic system in the direction of a more ideal 
; society. This would indicate the most economic use 
of scarce means possible in that type of economic 
j community which must obtain in the ideal society 
i described by social ethics. Now, in this statement 
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of the connection there is, I am well aware, an 
overflowing over the boundaries of each of the 
sciences we are considering. For any particular 
requirements of social ethics wdll dictate to the 
economic norm, so that the latter does not preserve 
its autonomy. And, similarly, social ethics must 
appreciate the demands of the economic norm. But 
I utterly refuse to apologise for this shading of the 
sciences into each other. Too long has the continu- 
ous tissue of the social sciences been dissected by 
. the knives of the merely tidy-minded. Certainly, 
* specialisation is necessary to progress; but mere 
specialisation is fanatic anarchy. must rebuild 
^e bridges between the sciences. And the bridge 
between social economics and social ethics is surely 
just the one mdicated — ^the relation of the best use 
of scarce means, not only to actual society, not 
even only to the best economic society we can 
conceive, but specifically to the best ethical society 
conjured up by the thought of our time. The first 
of these is positive economic science, the second is 
social economic science, now normative; and the 
third is a glorious, but neglected, hybrid, which 
really ought to be worked out by social philo- 
sophers; but which can perhaps best progress in 
actual circumstances through both economists and 
social theorists reaching out towards it and striking 
its fire by rubbing against each other. 

The economist need certainly not go into any 
great subtleties as to what is called for by social 
ethics. At any particular time what is broadly 
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reqixired by social ideals would be fairly clear. In 
fact, this interrelationship between ethics and the 
prevalent economics operates very potently in prac- 
tice, however unconscious the influence may be; 
one could say indeed that social ideals actually 
control the direction of economic thought and 
action, and this one would expect, remembering 
the unity of social consciousness. For instance, it 
is easy to trace the effects of Benthamite Utili- 
tarianism on the economies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. ‘One example is that the justification usually 
given for progressive taxation can be logically 
deduced only from the Benthamite postulate that 
each should count for one, and no one for more than 
one. If it is assumed that each one of us has an 
equal capacity for enjoying pleasure, and that this 
is our final aim, then, granted the law of diminish- 
ing utihty, the economic justification of progressive 
taxation is easy. For such taxation clearly maxim- 
ises total satisfaction, granted the presuppositions. 
This, in fact, follows directly from Bentham’s posi- 
tion that the difference between pleasures is merely 
quantitative, not qualitative. Indeed, whenever 
later economists have asserted that the law of 
diminishing utility is ultimate, they are merely 
repeating this maxim of Bentham, for whom it was 
ultimate, and consciously so. Put bluntly, if any 
given demand schedules are taken as final, then 
the position that logically follows is just that of 
Bentham. Certainly, for practical purposes, positive 
economics must make this assumption provision- 
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ally. But, to deal with the facts, we should require 
a different demand schedule for every person, every 
minute. And modern philosophers would certainly 
agree that a pragmatic hypothesis for the conveni- 
ence of economic science is not the ultimate reahty, 
even against Bentham’s authority. So, economic 
theory on the Benthamite basis really coincides 
with the ethics of individualistic utihtarianism.^ 
But whenever we depart from radical individual- 
ism, as John Stuart Mill in fact did when he recog- 
nised qualitative differences in pleasures, we are 
committed to new ideals and to new social units. 
For in place of certain data and ideals — such as the 
equal capacity and right of individuals to enjoy — 
are put higher and lower values; and it is now social 
groups that are continually evolving this scale of 
values. This is the great divide; for where it is recog- 
nised that social reahsations can conflict with in- 
dividual satisfactions, the normative element in 
economics can no longer be suppressed. Where 
there is such conflict only a norm can offer the 
road to reconciliation. 

The recognition of the importance of groups, 
especially, has imposed new tasks on economics. In 
whatever sense groups are taken, as individual per- 
sonahties or as unique organisations of pmposes, t he 
possibihty of conflict betwem such purposes, and 

^ The succession is, of course, from Bentham via Jevons. Both 
realised that individual sensibility diners. But this did not a:Eect 
their conviction that pleasures could be adequately compared by 
measurement. More is said on this matter at p. 121, and in Ap- 
pendix A. 
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the growth of new ideals and institutions throng 
that coniBict, create new problems for economics. 
For instance, the nature of monopoly has developed 
naturally into its present prominence, with this 
change in social emphasis. The approach via perfect’ 
competition was natural enough when the indivi- 
dual person or firm was accepted as basic in fact 
and theory. Now, when functional organisations 
issue the orders of the day, monopohstic competi- 
tion begins to appear as the natural start. For 
certainly the group- — ^trade union, combine, em- 
ployers’ union, public authority. Government de- 
partment — ^is now a natural unit to assume: though 
it should always be remembered that a basis of 
keen competition remains m the struggle between 
the claims of different wants to satisfaction. Funda- 
mentally, the individual chooses what he wants, 
even when he merely succumbs to the wiles of 
advertisement. Though advertisement colours the 
facts slightly, individual choice is certainly the 
ideal. We really cannot divest ourselves of moral 
responsibility. 

s 3. It might then be said that the normative 
side of economics assumes a developing society, 
whereas positive economics is founded on a static 
society or on a succession of such societies, so far 
as development in demand goes. And it might 
well be asked, is such a statement sufficient to 
justify the claims to consideration of a separate 
normative economic enquiry? I think it is. For it 
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must be remembered that -when we assume a de- 
veloping society, we inevitably put the emphasis on 
the ideal, efficiency of society, rather than on that 
of any particular static arrangement of firms or 
‘individuals. We deal with a growing organism, not 
with a cross-section. We are assuming the possi- 
bility of a more effici^t society, and this is our 
norm: whereas in positive economic science we say, 
this is our society, symbolised in these demand 
schedules: how, if they are given, will prices be 
fixed? Our normative science will therefore clearly 
be interested in the improvement of the productive 
and distributive equipment of society: realising that 
the one side reacts on the other, it wiU endeavour 
to increase the efficiency — ^the output relative to 
the cost — of all social services, from invention to 
unemployment insurance. And it will seek to do 
this by applying the technique and logical struc- 
ture of positive economics to the problems pre- 
sented by existing economic facts, in view of the 
ideals suppHed by social science, and also inevitably 
resulting from the impact of positive economic 
theory itself on economic facts. In positive econo- 
mics, therefore, we shall be immersed in the logic 
of a particular stage, whereas in normative econo- 
mics aU our endeavours would be directed towards 
the growth of the stages through time into a 
desiderated society. !For this reason the normative 
science should be called social economics. 

Perhaps a final caveat should be added. The 
above has been an attempt to work out the analytic 
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nature of the relation between economic science 
and the social sciences. It is not suggested that our 
science should be rigorously taught on the lines 
described. Por instance, to throw those who spend 
just one year in the subject on to society with* 
nothing but a smattering of demand curves and 
other implements of positive economics, is at once 
harmful and tmscholarly. It should not be wondered 
at that business men sometimes practise a different 
ethic in their offices from that in their homes, if 
even scholars insist on a similar cleavage. But in 
practice our great tradition of economists has given 
us a sufficiently judicious mixture of the positive 
and the normative aspects. They did not in fact 
emphasise any very explicit distinction between the 
two aspects; Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill and 
Marshall cannot be denied their claim to have 
supphed magnificent surveys for the general reader. 
In the second year of academic study, however, 
there is room for three courses at least — ^first, a 
development of positive economics; the second a 
course in social economics emphasising the transi- 
tion towards an efficient society; and thirdly, a 
course in social ethics, which should spend no little 
time in placing the value economy in its correct 
position among the other social values. 



CHAPTER VI 


RELATION OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 
TO THE MORAL LIFE 

1. The attempt has been made to describe econo- 
mic activity as, taken merely in itself, a form of 
seZ/-expression. One is apt therefore to leap to the 
conclusion that moral activity is in turn just a 
form of social expression. But does not this do iu- 
justice to the facts, and to the transcendent nature 
of morality? It also does injustice to the value of 
economy, if it is proffered as the whole story. True, 
economic endeavour does satisfy the impulses to 
seK-expression, such as aggression, construction, 
even curiosity. But it cannot stop at that. While 
it may not at this stage in itself constitute moral 
activity, it is yet inevitable, because it is by nature 
a conscious choosing, that it wiU find itself spread- 
ing out into that wider sea of choice which is the 
moral system. Whenever there is a self whose nature 
is to be expressed there must also be criticism of any 
particular form, such as the economic, which that 
self-expression may take. Quite similarly, we can 
act in a way which satisfies the social instincts — for 
instance through the team-work we hardly recog- 
nised ourselves enjoying during the war, or through 

compassion or tenderness — ^without attaining to the 
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level of moral endeavour. After all, though the self 
is essentially social, these social activities can yet 
spring from purely instinctive urges towards self- 
expression. In a word, both self-expression and 
social expression are capable of being quite un® 
critical, though conscious, responses to the natural 
impulses. We can, in imagination, add conscious- 
ness to the bees, and still see that their social 
activity need not be moralised at all. 

It is, however, when the two conflict that the 
moral question arises; and it is the activity of posi- 
tively reconciling such conflicts and arriving at a 
course of action that satisfies both impulses, and 
satisfies each more perfectly just because it has also 
satisfied the other, that should be called moral 
activity. A rather crude example may clarify the 
argument. Crowds are notoriously ferocious. When 
a man, then, joins in a lynching, he is acting under 
an impulse of the gregarious instinct. This is sub- 
moral, though social. The level of criticism under the 
sway of amoral ideal has not been reached. Imagine, 
however, a man who could resist the instinctive 
puU; who could see it for what it is, and hold him- 
self aloof. If he were simply consulting his personal 
interest he would slip down the nearest side street. 
This also has not attained to the level of moral 
behaviour if it is done without previous criticism 
— ^impulsively. Of course, considerable conscious in- 
genuity may be used in the escape, just as may be 
done in mere economising. But, thirdly, we can 
imagine action of real moral elevation. A man of 
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fine calibre might do his best by voice and action 
to save the victim. Such a man would be acting 
imder the adoption of the social ideal; but a man 
of this type of character would inevitably find the 
only possible satisfaction for Ms own nature also in 
this type of action. Social endeavour is also self- 
expression. Morahty reconciles the expression of 
impulses: and we can say that self -regarding action 
becomes perfectly moraUsed only when it consti- 
tutes my best service to society: and also that social 
activity is moraHsed only when through it the in- 
dividual himself achieves fullest self-expression. 
The advocacy of peace by John Bright before and 
during the Crimean War is a historic example. 
Bright did not shp down a side street. And his best 
service to Britain was also the true expression of 
his own character. 

If this be true, it becomes apparent that the 
tendency to limit moral action to action directed 
first and foremost to reaKse some social benefit is at 
most a half truth. For, first, such action may not 
have risen to the moral status at all. And, secondly, 
there is the duty to express one’s own natiue; and 
while the fullest expression of that nature may be 
an immense social benefit, yet that expression, at 
its highest power, must be aimed at for itself, and 
not because it is conceived as an immense social 
benefit. Analysis must tread deheately here. It is 
not of course meant that self-expression should be 
aimed at for itself. That would produce a world of 
horrid prigs. But ihB particular achievement should 
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be aimed at for itself. The great artist for instance 
is absorbed by the melody, or the dramatic clash. 
He would obviously be merely thwarted and dis- 
tracted by the conscious endeavour to be a social 
benefactor. Even he cannof do two things at once: 
In fact, when he is creating, he is immersed in the 
expression of what he has it in him to feel. We have, 
then, a duty to ourselves; and while, when that duty 
is performed, the social benefit is also secured, we 
must yet reahse that altruism does not exhaust the 
scope of moral activity. 

On this view, then, morahty consists in the re- 
conciliation of the self-regarding and the other 
regarding impulses by the self-conscious will of 
the individual. This represents a definite interpre- 
tation of the central moral problem, the nature of 
the moral wiU. And, in the nature of the case it 
must be somewhat dogmatically defined; for any 
full justification is clearly impossible here. In de- 
fault of this, another view can be indicated — that 
outlined by Professor Alexander in his Beauty and 
Other Forms of Value. Whereas, here, moral willing 
is regarded as the organisation of the social and 
self-regarding interests. Professor Alexander says 
“Moral value is the blending of the will, under the 
impulse of sociaHty, with the passions which are 
its material”.^ According to the dogmatic view 
just adopted, the will stands above the passions, 
in which is included the social impulse. Professor 
Alexander, on the contrary, seems to put the 
^ Op, cit, p. 251. 
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impulse to sociality in charge of the whole process, 
the will being subject to its impulsion A This is 
difficult to understand, because in itself the impulse 
to sociality has no capacity for choice hetwem itself 
and other impulses; it is simply a linear force. Of 
course, Professor Alexander’s view follows from 
his adoption of the Humian position that the reason 
of the individual cannot be dynamic. Even so, is 
it any solution to adopt as reconciler an impulse 
which cannot be critical? We want both a dynamic 
and a critic. For this reason, the view here adopted 
is that we have to assume the moral will, a syn- 
thesis of the passions mediated by self-conscious- 
ness or reason, and capable of adopting values as 
its own recognised somce of action. And if it is 
said that there is here no dynamic or emotion, the 
reply must be, equally dogmatically, that the good 
will appears to he such an emotion. We desire to be 
reasonable. The evaluating reason is not just equal 
to “this plan”; it is always a mode of self-expres- 
sion, an activity desired for itself.® However, be 
the truth as it may, the main argument of this 
essay as to the nature of economy is no more 
seriously affected than is that as to any other 
reasonable activity. So dogmatism is perhaps, for 
once, justified. 

2. Accepting this defirdtion of morality, how 
would we have to arrange economic science in 

^ Op, cit, p. 239. 

^ This type of view of moral freedom is stressed by Nicolai 
Hartmana in Ethics, vol. iii. 
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the hierarchy of the social sciences? The accepted 
position is to say that as such economics is morally 
indifferent. This view is generally quite Tmcritically 
swallowed; in fact, so far as I can find, Croce is 
the only philosopher or economist who contradicts 
it exphcitly. Of coxirse, it dovetails naturally with 
the treatment of economics as a positive science. 
It robs our science of its^norm. Now, certainly, 
positive economics leaves moral questions on one 
side; or rather, it assumes a certain static moral 
condition in the demand schedule. Dr. A. D. Lind- 
say gives as an example of moral indifference the 
change in* Rugby football tactics from the days 
when there were two halves and three three-quarters 
to the present situation. And he concludes that the 
technical importance of the change is obvious and 
the moral importance very difficult to discern. “If 
we recognise then”, he goes on, “that economic 
relations can be morally indifferent in so far as 
they are concerned with the general question as to 
how purposes may be furthered whatever the pur- 
poses may be, we should recognise further that 
economic questions are so far not moral but techni- 
cal questions.” ^ This is a carefully guarded state- 
ment. But it calls for some important comments. 

First, it should be insisted that the economic 
problem is never the same as the technical question. 
The nurnber of halves and three-quarters is a tech- 
nical question, just as is the correct method of 
wielding a shovel. But both have also their eco- 

^ Christianity and Economics, p. 48. 
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nomic sides, when you add the point that the means 
are scarce, that you have only fifteen players within 
a limited space, or hmited command of shovellers. 
Even if shovellers were as numerous as the oxygen 
in the air, there would stiU remain the technical 
problem as to the best method of shoveUing. For it 
is reasonable to shovel in the correct way. But there 
would be no economic shoveUing problem. For the 
means would not be scarce. In the phrase “the 
general question as to how purposes may be fur- 
thered whatever the purposes may be” there lurks 
a dangerous ambiguity — ^in the use of the plural 
“purposes”. Certainly, there is a technique of the 
correct accomplishment ot any one purpose; there 
is the science of the most suitable material and 
working method. Also, once a certain plan has been 
decided on there is a technique of its most efficient 
completion. But in the latter case, the primary 
economic choice has already been made. This pur- 
pose, embodied in the plan, has been chosen as 
against other purposes, in relation to scarce means. 
(It is needless to repeat that the economic choice is 
just one aspect of this total primary choice.) The 
economic choice is quite different from the techni- 
cal problem; for it consists in deciding how much of 
each of purposes A, B, C . . . wiU give the utmost 
satisfaction. Of comse, the technique of the accom- 
plishment of different combinations of purposes in- 
fluences as one element the economic choice — on 
the cost side. But here also economy is distinct 
from technique. There is always a perfect, or a 
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more perfect method of doing a job technically. 
Our houses should from this point of view all be 
“marble haUs”. The economic aspect of cost, how- 
ever, steps in to define the cheapest technical plan, 
or the most efficient plan in view of the scarce- 
resources available, for the purpose in view, among 
the many such plans. 

This distinction between technique and economy 
is important, but perhaps not just so important as 
has often been assumed. It is certainly vital to 
establish economy as a value, and therefore as an 
activity which has a criterion of its own. Those who 
react against this view have tended to regard 
economy as mere technique, and therefore positive, 
not an ideal. Surely they are wrong on both counts. 
Surely technique is also a value. It is an endeavour 
which can, and does, capture the whole soul of 
many men, often in the cause of disaster, as many 
pre-war soldiers would now admit. But, even if it 
is recognised that both technique and economy are 
values, the distinction retains some, though dimin- 
ished importance. For it helps to establish the wider 
stature of economy, and its greater control, as an 
ideal, over the moral energy of men. It helps to 
determine the position of economy in the scale of 
values. Economy, in fact, is higher in the scale than 
technique, because its sway over us is more power- 
ful, its organisation more comprehensive, than is 
the case with technique. 

Then, secondly, on the scheme adopted it is 
certainly possible, in one sense, for economic action 
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to be morally indifferent, but in a very limited 
sense. For, Just as any social action may not attain 
to the moral level, so may it be with economic 
action. We may seek our own self-expression with- 
©ut any consciousness of conflicting claims. In that 
sense it is true to say that economic action may 
be subjectively sub-moral — ^a more correct term 
than morally indifferent. In that sense, however, 
any such action is sub-moral. But on the structural 
or objective side — ^that is, taking such economic 
actions for what they are in themselves — ^it is' diffi- 
cult to understand how they can be regarded as 
inherently morally indifferent. There cannot be 
moral indifference in the world of values. Thus, 
economy essentially involves scarcity. And in the 
world as we know it, it is difficult to see how the 
regulation of scarcity can ever be morally indiffer- 
ent. Similarly, on its subjective side, economy in- 
volves a choice as to the maximisation of satisfac- 
tion. But this, once again, cannot be a question of 
mere technique. It is a comparison of different 
courses from its own point of view; and as such a 
comparison it is found to be an element in the 
moral choice. So moral indifference can be assumed 
only for purposes of positive economic analysis. 

3. Taking the broad definition of economy, then, 
as that activity in which we organise our scarce 
means as efficiently as possible with a view to 
achieving the fullest possible satisfaction of our 
purposes, we can ask finally what relation the science 
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of this activity has to that of morahty. It has been 
argued that economic activity is valuable as the 
satisfaction of a typical human impulse to self- 
expression. It is not maintained that economic value 
is in this formally subjective sense on the same plane- 
as the moral values. In this sense it resembles rather 
the satisfaction of a mere social sentiment; such as 
charity which is quite spontaneous. Moral action 
and its satisfaction are on a higher plane, because 
they combine and reconcile these primary satisfac- 
tions. 'Yet we have to affirm that our immediate re- 
cognition of what is valuable teUs us with absolute 
conviction that the endeavour to economise is in it- 
self good, just as we thus know that the endeavours 
to be faithful, or courageous, are good. And again, 
on its objective side, economy appears to contribute 
a vital service. For in some of the most important 
of the higher values examined we have discerned 
economy as the organising structural skeleton, the 
presence of which seems not only essential to the 
character of these experiences, but also constitutive 
in their value. These considerations are germane to 
the largest problem which we must with great 
diffidence at least approach. I mean, the relation 
of economic value to value in general; or, to put 
it in another way, the shape that economic value 
makes when it is considered in the light of the uni- 
versal or characteristic qualities of the valuable in 
general. But this rarefied atmosphere demands that 
we take breath before a new chapter. 

Before doing so, however, it may be well to sum 
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up, as to the narrower question, the relation of 
econoray to moral activity. On the view advocated, 
one would say that it is the function of the theory 
of morals to examine, among other claims, that of 
•economy, and to fit the latter into its correct place 
among the others. The type of problem that arises 
is, for instance, that of economic prosperity as 
against national strength. It is undoubted that a 
country can become seK-supporting — but only at 
a price: for certainly no economist of repute would 
delude our citizens into the view that we here'could 
support ourselves from our own resources without 
tightening our belts. Yet, in the world as it is, 
national strength in time of war is a good. The 
claim of internationalism also arises. It should be 
noted that the economic claim has a clear moral 
aspect. For in view of the poverty that exists the 
tightening of belts is morally suspect. You could 
not separate the economic distribution of that belt- 
tightening from its inherent relation to such moral 
values as justice, or brotherly love, or valuable 
patriotism. In fact, in the actual situations that 
daily and hourly face us, is it not clear that the 
marginal principle has to be apphed to this typi- 
cally moral problem? It is not so much a question 
of patriotism rather than plenty, as how much 
security should be combined with how much real 
income. And that is the application of the economic 
principle to the maximisation of moral well-being. 

These distinctions are helpful in defining the 
correct attitude to armaments, a problem which 
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must have troubled most of us. lYom the point of 
view of positive nationahst economics, the argu- 
ment is sound that an increase in the demand for 
battleships, certainly where there are idle factors 
of production, will indirectly increase the efficient, 
demand for other goods, and will therefore increase 
the real national income. This is the programme 
which Germany has appheS. to her own problem, 
and which may soon be apphed in Britain.'^ But, 
from the point of view of economic welfare, society, 
the so'ciety of nations, must be the unit. And while 
the security of one nation against others which are 
arming may be an economic good from the point 
of view of each nation, when the nations are regarded 
as a society their individual measures of defence 
largely cancel out. It follows that the economic 
welfare of society calls for co-ordinated disarma- 
ment, and the freeing of resources for positive 
schemes of welfare. Finally, from the ethical point 
of view, it is clear that a period in which the nations 
are competitively increasing their armaments is a 
period of moral deterioration. The last hnk in the 
argument as to the primacy of the sciences is then 
quite de&iite. Moral improvement, ceteris paribus, 
carries with it economic improvement. The opposite 
is not inevitable. 

Again, on the subjective side, the argument 
developed does put economic endeavour in its right 
place. Economy is certainly by nature apt to ally 
itself with the narrower as against the wider group 
— ^just, in fact, as does the much higher value. 
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personal love. But when we realise the exact im- 
portance, with its due limitations, of the fact that 
we have a duty to ourselves, we also have to realise 
that the claim of economic activity can rise to the 
•same plane of moral relevance as the demands of 
friendship, or of social work, or even of some aspects 
of religious value. 

In sum, economic activity is for many of us one 
of the main ways in which we express our self- 
significance. As such, it is one aspect of the moral 
riddle; without that side the riddle would he, for 
many of us who are without speciahsed talent, vitally 
denuded. The failure to realise that economy makes 
these ultimate moral claims can only render the 
inability to reconcile economic with social purposes 
the more disastrous. Bor, if economy is regarded as 
a mere means, it will also escape the moral criticism 
which its nature and the patent facts demand. 
How easily do men in fact escape down the side 
issue of business necessity from the obvious com- 
mands of their morals, or their rehgion! But it is 
Just because the economic claim is capable of cap- 
turing, and does sometimes capture, the whole moral 
striving of a person, or a nation, that it can be kept 
inits rightplace only by moral criticism. Theultimacy 
that it can claim shows at once economy’s moral 
stature and its moral limitations. Only through such 
a moral criticism can the desire to get rich quickly, 
both in nations and individuals, achieve sublimation. 
But these individuahsticwarpings of true economy 
he at the root of our major present discontents. 



CHAPTER Vn 


ECONOMY AND THE 
FORMAL CHARACTERISTICS OF VALUE 

•O 

1. This chapter can hope to go no length iia the 
exploration of value. We are too near the end of our 
task, 'and our tether, to attempt any pioneering. 
But what has been written appears to suggest that 
the claims made for economy should finally be 
tested. They should be brought face to face with 
some of the more generally accepted qualities which 
values must possess. The quahties described in the 
sequel have been taken as so characteristic after 
some study of modern works on value by such 
authors as Professors R. B. Perry, S. Alexander, 
John Laird, Nicolai Hartmann and Signor Croce. 
Those who are familiar with the German thinker’s 
work wiU easily recognise how it has controlled the 
arguments here developed. 

Such a survey seems necessary also because reason 
has been given for regarding as inadequate the 
accepted philosophical basis of economics — ^the cate- 
gory of “means to ends”. This foundation appears 
in the definition proposed by Professor Bobbins, 
and it is certainly the case that it is sufficient for 
a science regarded as provisionally positive. But 
whenever the “provisionally” is withdrawn, and we 

99 
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take as our basis tke actual facts of economic life, 
the inadequacy of “means to ends” is revealed. 
The same is the case when we try to understand 
economic life from any final point of view. For we 
•cannot deny that economic decision is -^on£_kind of 
mhoice: and^ once we are in the sphere of _ch.oic©) 
we cannot separate off choic es whi ch are. means 
from choices which are ends. F or choices.arekLah.. 
-cidoacopic^ T hg y^ can b e means a nd ends at once 
in infinite degrees71Erom~d]5erent points of ^li wr 
This is apparent if we consider even the subject- 
ive side of action. Professor Laird sums the matte r 
^ u p thuai “We might even say that since ends and 
means are correlative terms, each is incomplete) 
without the other. The completed circumstance^ 
can never be anything less than this means to this \ 
end, or in other words, a single connected process.” ^ i 
The essence of the matter is that the “means” are . 
also courses of action which have to be judged and. 
adopted b y a subject, and therefore have their own 
final impHcations as well as their mediating ones. 

It is not denied that the latter may be more import- 
ant: but this does not justify ignoring the final 
imphcations of the “means”. Over-long working 
hours have their final implications for economic 
welfare itself. Economic organisation also offers a 
way of life to many. Professor Laird refers to the 
“stock instance of the surgical operation”.^ Even 
neglecting the suggestion of a somewhat macabre 
pun, such an operation assuredly has its final as 

^ Op. cit. p. 41 . 
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well as its mediatory aspect. It may be worse than 
the disease. Another obvious example is any|kmd 
of work; it is both means and end from different 
points of view. Certainly, economics can confine- 
itself to the mediatory aspect — ^positive economica,| 
can do this: but then positive economics is not a! 
final science. If we have also to consider the welfare 
of society, we cannot rest ^tisfied with a founda-/ 
tion which treats work and reward always* as a | 
means, never as an end. 

This fact deserves to be underhned. Any range 
of activity can be either means or end; or rather, 
more means than end, or vice versa, in different 
circumstances. Signor Croce points this out in the 
case of trivial activities of low value. Even eating 
and drinking, billiards or cards, can become of 
final practical import because they ruin one’s health, 
or one’s moral cahbre, if indulged in too much. The J 
e conomic is one element in the finahty here. Tor _ 
our time and energy are scarce. TThe'"' '^too much’ ’ is- 
the haE3aar&®#-fibAehQliofi^ problem. But there is 
an even more significant fact, as against the ade- 
quacy of ‘ ‘m eans tom ids.’ ’ . The very highest values, 
at once recognised as such, can yet also serve as 
means to still higher values. Professor Hartmann, 
for instance, shows how love of the near — ^relations, 
friends, home — can yet be made a means to love 
of the remote, perhaps of beauty. The way in which 
some arlists have drawn inspiration from their 
wives, or husbands, is a sufficiently established 
example. Of course it is not argued that the inter- 

H 
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mediate value in this case does or should cease tc 
be a value — quite the contrary. The argument is 
that value can he at once means and end; and that 
therefore to treat any value merely as a means is tc 
.misunderstand its nature. 

The broad truth seems to be that no value can 
he correctly understood only under such a canal- 
ised category as “meaiSs to end”. The values which 
we experience are members of a system, a system 
which we have to create and keep in order. This is 
the point of view already stressed in the remarks on 
“organic wholes”. “Meiins to ends” may perhaps 
he regarded as the purp osive or subjective side of 
v a l ue s . -w h e reas “organi c wholes” represents their 
objective nature. ButtEis will be developed in the 
sequel. Meanwhile it is suggested that the enquiry 
into the main characters of value may properly 
begin with a consideration of its subjective and 
objective attributes. 

2. The subjective interpretation of value has 
been specially stressed by Professor R. B. Perry. 
His attitude is summed up in the sentence: “This, 
then, we take to be the original source and constant 
feature of aU value. That which is an object of 
interest is eo ipso invested with value.” ^ Interest, 
in turn, is the “state, act, attitude or disposition 
of favor or disfavor”.^ This is sufficiently subject- 
ive in aU conscience. It has to face at once the 
obvious objection that we are in fact interested in 

^ General Theory of FaZt^e, p. 115. 
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experiences which are not values, but, as they are 
enjoyed, disvalues. The answer Professor Perry 
makes is that “moral judgments do not deal with 
interests per se, but with the relation of interests 
to the comprehensive purposes in which they are 
incorporated”.^ This seems to mean that the ob- 
jects of interests can be good or bad, but interest is 
in itself always valuable. To quote Mr. Santayana: 
“bTo doubt any desire, however capricious, re- 
presents some momentary and partial interest, 
which lends to its object a certain real and in- 
ahenable value”.® This is in itself true. But it tells 
us very httle — almost as Httle as we can be told, 
about the nature of values. Interest, in this sense, 
is nearly the lowest common denominator of the 
experience of value. We certainly must be inter- 
ested to appreciate any value; but this tells us 
nothing more than it says; just a little more than 
the statement that we must be alive to appreciate 
values. We want further to know why we feel in- 
tuitively that certain experiences which arouse our 
strong interest are yet disvalues.® 

Historically, a good example of growth from a 
definitely subjective interpretation of moral value 
to one which is in fact objective can be followed in 
the British moralists of the eighteenth century. 

Op. cit. p. 137. 

® Winds of Desire^ p. 146, quoted Perry, loc. cit. 

® This is. not meant as a criticism of Professor Perry’s developed 
theory. That theory proceeds to ascribe to “interest” much more 
meaning than is indicated in the merely psychological interpreta- 
tion put on the phrase in the text. But this development is not 
relevant to the present stage of my argument. 
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In Professor Laird’s description ^ this development 
can be traced very clearly. He starts with “My 
Lord Shaftesbury” and his “taste”, “approval”, 
“relish” for what is valuable: though Shaftesbury 
also uses the words “opinion” and “reason”, these 
for him, as for Hume, become dynamic only when 
based on emotion. For Hume, of course, sympathy 
was the emotion frorn which approval sprang.® 
Adani Smith’s impartial spectator at once begins 
the journey from the subjectivity of sympathy to 
the objectivity of impartiality. In fact, the im- 
partial spectator is also described as “any reason- 
able man”. Adam Smith arrived finally at a 
thoroughly objective view when he described his 
impartial one as “this inmate of the breast, this 
abstract man, this representative of mankind and 
substitute of the ‘Deity’, compared with [whose] 
final decision the sentiments of all mankind, al- 
though not altogether indifferent, appear to be of 
small moment”. In sum, the impartial spectator is 
just “Reason, principle, conscience, the inhabitant 
of the breast, the man within, the great judge and 
arbiter of our conduct”. Some of this could hardly 
be more objective: although it should be noted that 
Reason is here personified reason — ^thatthe ever con- 
crete Adam Smith avoided the error of enthroning a 
purely abstract reason, and did not burke the real 
issue, the fact that persons are the carriers of reason. 

^ Op, cit. ch. vi. 

2 Cf. Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals (ed. Selby- 
Bigge), p. 234. 
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We require tiien more than mere interest to 
constitute value; approval is more positive; but it 
is still too colourless. We can approve of what is 
not valuable. This leads to the view that the feel- 
ing accompanying conscience is the essence of the 
subjective element in our appreciation of values. 
Conscience is not, of course, only moral. .There is 
an artistic and a scholar’s "conscience. Love has a 
conscience. But in all manifestations of conscience 
we do experience something uniquely personal, 
something that cannot be thought of except m 
relation to a personal subject. As Professor Hart- 
mann puts it: “The primal consciousness of value 
is a feeling of value”. This is the core of subject- 
ivity out of which we have to construct the logical 
and actual system of values. “Only in a personal 
subject as a responsible and accountable being 
can these (i.e. values) inhere.”^ This is just to 
say that for us the subjective side of values is 
that they exist for and are carried by persons. 
The personal feehng that we have for them is of 
course strongest, for most of us, in the moral 
conscience. Here we sense the clear demands of an 
“ought”. In this sense we approve at once of 
economy, though we place it low in the scale of 
the “oughts”. The mention of an “ought-to-be”, 
however, pushes us over the bridge which unites 
the subject to the object — ^the transition being 
accomplished through an “ought-to-do”, which is 
done. No apology is needed for finding the essence 

^ Hartmann, op. cit. vol, ii. p, 268, 
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of subjectivity in the link hetween subject and 
object— the sense of the “ought-to-be”. For sub- 
jective and objective are just two aspects of one 
experience; so that we shall find the essence of each 

the term which joins them. In sum, it is the fact 
that we as persons can appreciate and adopt the 
“ought”, as ours that constitutes the subjective 
aspect of values; it is the fact that there are com- 
pelling “oughts” that constitute their objective 
aspect. 

It remains simply to state that economy can 
stand up to aU the subjective demands of value 
which appear to have been established. For we 
certainly are interested in economy; we approve of 
it; we feel its reasonableness; we even have an 
economic conscience which leads us to adopt eco- 
nomy for its own sake; though it is not argued that 
we would place the claim of economy at aU high, 
as against those of other “oughts”. 

3. Turning next to objective characteristics we 
can first just mention Professor Laird’s “natural 
election”. The example given is the attraction of 
filin gs to the magnet; it might be aU the mingfings 
of Shelley’s “Love’s Philosophy”. This is certainly 
the last ditch of objectivity. It is still less critical 
than the uncritical biological or instinctive values 
already noticed. Luckily, we need not consider it; 
for the economy in which we are interested certainly 
does not fall under this kind of existence. Economy 
always involves for us a comparison; the science 
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stands on the level of conscious choice. Where is 
the objective there? 

One approach that seems hopeful is the road of 
agreement. A general consensus points to a value 
somewhere. Yet it must he insisted that a social 
sanction is not enough in itself to estabhsh value. 
As such, social opinions or institutions are.no more 
valuable than personal d]^inions or institutions. 
Social adoption can demean the beautiful (jr the 
courageous into vulgarity or cruelty. The highest 
values that society can carry are overshadowed by 
the excellences of personality. And in fact the high- 
est social values are shovm by persons. So there 
must be more than mere agreement in the object- 
ivity of values. 

One character which almost suggests itself is 
that of self-sufficiency. This is a quahty which 
appeals to the mind as perfect, the perfect circle, 
logically whole. But it is doubtful if it is ever 
reahsed in actual appreciation. There is no need to 
enter into metaphysics here, for certainly those 
experiences which we value most are not self-suffi- 
cient for us. Love and personality equally with 
beauty and the moral virtues depend on the material 
and physical. They are much higher than the physi- 
cal values. But they are not as strong and persistent 
as the primary values, in fife as we know it. How the 
arts and graces, the personal loves and services 
suffer when the fundaments of society are shaken 
our generations know too well. The lack of self- 
sufficiency in values is in fact logically patent when 
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we remember that the fact we realise most clearly 
about them is that they are not completely realised; 
that on the contrary they impose grave obligations 
on us. This point seems worth underlining, because 
the cla i m of economy to be a value is apt to be 
dismissed out of hand, chiefly because it is so easily 
recognised as not self-sufiicient. Certainly, economy 
is nothing without its material. But in this it is at 
one vjth the other values. In fact seK-sufficienoy 
is just a logical attribute of perfection, and is there- 
fore not relevant to single values, which, as we 
shaU see, are themselves only elements in the system 
of values. 

Turning to the more positive aspect, then, we 
find a well-worn classical avenue to the objective 
in value. It is the recognition of the fact that we 
recognise values a priori, as if we were recollecting 
them; and that therefore there must be something 
which is remembered — something objective. The 
values are there to force recognition. The locus classi- 
cus is, of course, Plato’s Meno, where the doctrine 
of anamnesis is illustrated by the geometrical dis- 
coveries of the slave, in which he becomes conscious 
of facts that were “in him” all the time. In the 
Lysis also the valuable is described as depending 
on the principle or objective value behind it: the 
principle is the condition of there being any appre- 
ciation of value. 

This view is also inevitably reached if we take 
the more modern road, that of conscience and the 
“ought”. Both imply something to be achieved. 
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something that is in the world of values, though 
not as yet in the world of existence. Even the very 
act of choosing Hartmann calls the objectivity of 
the subject. For it is the capacity to see oneself as 
identified with a cause or action that constitute^ 
personahty. It is this capacity which makes values 
possible for us; if they could not be appreciated as 
objects, personal values cofild not have any of the 
meaning they have for us. These objective uchar- 
acteristics apply of course to aesthetic and intel- 
lectual as fuUy as to moral values. Fortunately 
we need not consider the question of primacy, or 
relationship. 

Now, it does not appear that economy lacks 
these objective characters in any way in which 
other values have them. Economy also is a com- 
pelling “ought-to-be”, though its pull is not speci- 
ally strong as compared with that of others we can 
think of. It is to be achieved; it does not ade- 
quately exist. It is a form of choice, and a form with 
which we can in practice identify ourselves either 
partially or even entirely. It is also approved in 
the objective a priori way — ^without the need of 
relational proof. It certainly has a further type of 
objectivity in that it is an enabling achievement. 
Through economy we are enabled to develop the 
higher values, of home, or beauty, or personality. 
But in this it has no uniqueness among the values. 
The very causal system itself must be ascribed some 
value of this type, since it releases our intellectual 
powers for new, consciously directed endeavours. 
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just so far as we can rely oij it. As our early skating 
becomes instinctive, tbe figures gradually grow to 
grace it. It is so also with high values like love 
which certainly enables also. The fact that a value 
enables, even mainly enables, does not prevent it 
from having its own characteristic value; though 
its enabling side should be considered also, since it 
appears that all valueS may have this character. 
This, •however, points to the need of some slight 
examination into the circumstances in which we 
actually appreciate values. 

4. We have to consider the importance of the 
fact that we experience values only within the very 
severe limitations of our earthborn existence. 
Every value is for us only in and through the 
channels of everyday events. The mediatory func- 
tion of the senses need not be laboured. It is more 
important that every value is for us limited by what 
Hartmann vividly calls our “carrying powers”. 
This is very often true of autocrats. Napoleon could 
not bear the weight of his opportunity. It is also, 
and more universally evident in the case of wealth. 
These are negative cases. But we have already seen 
that our capacity to appreciate is limited by harsh 
facts which we cannot transcend, but can so far 
manage. The true inwardness of these bounds can 
now be estimated. 

Understanding of the limitations enforced by the 
actual situation in which values are experienced 
helps to throw considerable light on that venerable 
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Sphinx, the golden mean. The age-long paradox 
of the extreme which is also a mean loses some of 
its enigma when we consider that what from any 
isolated point of view is an extreme is yet in 
its setting as we experience it a mean. There is nq 
difi&culty about courage, love, beauty being perfect 
when regarded in themselves. The economic posi- 
tion in which the marginal batisf actions are equal- 
ised is in itself perfect. But when we taste the Iruits 
of our daily life, we jSnd that values are never pre- 
sented to us thus in isolation. Every situation of 
which we are conscious is very easily seen, when 
examined, as a complex made up of many different 
values or disvalues, of different function or im- 
portance. Thus, in a picture, we enjoy values of 
sense, of intellect, or perhaps of moral enhghten- 
ment; and the biological and psychological values 
are also necessarily present. So it appears that, 
while you cannot have too much of a good thing, 
if you are thinking of the goodness of the thing in 
general, or of virtue in general, you certainly can 
have too much, or too httle, of a good thing in any 
particular situation. Too much faithfulness or 
courage can be disastrous, if combined with too 
little insight or self-control. The intentional quahty 
of the virtue is an extreme: but its objective right- 
ness is a mean. Similarly, beautiful colour can only 
underline any weaknesses present in a design. 

Hartmann has gone far towards removing the 
last vestige of paradox from the Aristotelian mean.^ 

^ Op. cit. vol. ii. p. 410 et seq. 
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The placing of the mean as intermediate between 
two disvalues has often been thought to suggest 
that analysis has not been pushed far enough. The 
positive nature of virtues is obscured by the de- 
scription. Of course, common sense has Httle 
difficulty in regarding courage as the happy 
medium. between cowardice and foolhardiness, or 
even Aberdonian econbmy as the positive mean 
betw«en miserliness and extravagance. This point 
of view springs naturally enough from the mixed 
rough-and-tumble of life. Yet courage would be 
a poor thing if it did nothing else than hit the 
balance between the two vices. In fact it does more. 
It also hits the balance between prudence and 
manliness, two positive virtues.^ So with economy; 
it is a mean also between judgment and enthusiasm 
for the valuable. For economic judgment alone 
wiU end in mere Oriental higghng; but the capacity 
to enthuse alone would lead to a quite unbalanced 
expenditure. Once again, the basic importance of 
the situation for us is manifest. 

Further, it is the limits imposed by the facts 
which make all values, in a way vital for human 
experience, commensurable. The situation forces 
us to choose, and to choose not only what to take, 
but also how much of each to take. This is dra- 
matically illustrated by the following passage 
from Dr. McTaggart’s Nature of Existence: ® 

Can we say that love is incommensurably better than 

^ Cf. Hartmann, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 416. 

2 ii, p, 437 ^ quoted in Laird, op. cit. p. 355. 
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any other good? This seems attractive, but I cannot think 
it is correct. If it were so, it would foUow that, starting 
from any standpoint — my own at present, for example — 
the very smallest conceivable increase in love would be 
better than the greatest possible increase in knowledge, 
virtue, pleasure or fulness of hfe. And it does not seem t<5 
me that this is true. 

Is there any other way in which love can hold a supreme 
and unique position? I think tfiat there is. It would hold 
such a position if it were true that love is capable o&being 
so good, that no possible goodness arising from know- 
ledge, virtue, pleasure or fulness of life could equal it. And 
it is this view — a view which has been held by many people, 
mystics and non-mystics — ^which I believe to be true. It 
seems to me that when love reached or passed a certain 
point, it would be more good than any possible amount of 
knowledge, virtue, pleasure, or fulness of life could be. 

When Dr. McTaggart thinks of ‘^any standpoint 
— my own at present, for example”, he is clearly 
describing the way of dealing with a concrete situa- 
tion. When, however, only one aspect is considered, 
that of ^ ^goodness”, then love can reach a position in 
which it is an extreme, a number of the first degree 
of magnitude as compared with numbers of the 
second degree, such as knowledge, virtue, pleasure 
or fulness of life. This distinction also clarifies the 
argument of Wicksteed as to ‘^Duty before all 
things”.^ For, viewed in relation to the good, duty 
does scale very high. But, in the actual situation, 
we must find time to eat so much also, if we are to 
do our duty at all. This is no mere quibbling. It 
might be said, it then becomes my duty to eat. 

^ Cf. ante^ p. 77. 
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But the point is that in the “avernus of practical 
relativity” we have to decide the question of “how 
much?” The facts enforce it. The economic problem 
becomes part of our duty. In the actual situation, 
4)he question “how much of each?” is germane to 
the doing of one’s duty, as weU as “which shall I 
prefer?’^ 

So here, in the ultimate conditions of our hves, 
econbmy finds its special kiugdom. The situation 
hmits aU values; but economy in a very real sense has 
to take charge of the situation. For one necessary 
element in the latter is scarcity. And economy is 
the reasonable organisation of scarcity. It is readily 
agreed that, taken in itself, economy is a somewhat 
“pale” moral or intellectual value. But, when it 
sets to work on the situation, it is as important 
structurally as the corner-stone which binds the 
tension of an arch. From this point of view, eco- 
nomy’s “situational value” — ^in Hartmann’s phrase 
— ^is important. 

5. This leads to a final word on the fact that 
values are essentially not anarchic, but members 
of a system. Examples are easily found in morals, 
in fact in any sphere of value. The argument is 
clear when one remembers that the will that wills 
nothing but evil is a contradiction in terms. We are 
always willing some good, however inadequate it 
may be. Evil enters in when the good we adopt as 
the whole or accepted good is in fact only a partial 
and limited good. Evil is then prejudice, a false 
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grading. Each value has its due place in the system. 
We do evil when we intentionally place a value 
which is lower above one which is higher. The 
questions “which value?” and “how much of each?” 
emerge again as the two necessary stages in the 
moral life; the first valuational, the second economic, 
but both complementary, unmeaning in isolation. 
And the perfect result is th’e four-square man, the 
man whose interests are as wide as “valuational 
space”, whose judgment as to their grading is 
sincete, disinterested, and courageous in action. 

Hartmann illustrates this synthetic tendency in 
all values by pointing to the way in which the 
“strong” and the “high” values need and support 
each other. Thus, self-control and justice in relation 
to personality and love are as stronger to higher 
values. Justice is the necessary, if rather negative, 
basis on which love can grow. Without the support- 
ing strength of justice love will soon wither. Our 
twentieth century has driven this sadly home. But 
justice without love can be a Shyloek. In truth, 
then, the higher value is necessary i£ the lower is 
to be preserved. Justice does not disappear in love; 
it pervades love, and is humanised by it. So it is 
with economy. Economy is a “strong” value; one 
which men protect eagerly in its objective manifes- 
tations; but one which in itself is somewhat arid 
and unfidfilled. Only in the flowers of a cultured 
civilisation can it find full justification. But in such 
a civilisation it would not disappear. Rather, there 
only could it perform its real function; that of 
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assessing the “how much?” of values themselves, 
by an equalisation of their valuational margins. 

Conclusion. — If this description of value has 
been adequate, then, quite definitely, economy is 
one with the other values. It never falters behind 
the formal demands of value. So it must never be dis- 
cussed as if it was just equal to measurement, or as 
if it ^as no more than physical or logical cause and 
effect; and as such merely a means to values beyond 
it. The tendency so to reduce it springs probably 
from the ineradicable, but vain, endeavour to find 
common denominators which will adequately define 
value: denominators which, in fact, do injustice 
to the fuU nature of economy. But values are a 
federal empire, not a monarchy. They are defined 
by their own quahties, not by that of an autocrat, 
such as self-sufficiency. Economy finds an inevit- 
able place in any federation. 

In truth, history has overstressed the objective 
side of economics. The subjective side, which is a 
part of the ethical intention, has only recently 
entered its kingdom. It has not cleaned up aU. the 
legacies of the older reign. It has pervaded the 
sphere of positive economics, but has not yet made 
its influence duly felt on the relations of economy 
to the other social sciences. In sum, it has not yet 
forced the recognition of its normative side. But 
this must come.^ For the subjective aspect is the 
intentional; and intentions are the steps through 

^ Cf. further remarks at p, 139. 
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wMcli the social sciences mount up to ethics. If 
we try to treat positive economics as final, the 
purely objective view soon breaks down. For even 
if we take economics simply as the science of the 
fixation of prices, we are bound to treat prices as ^ 
social phenomenon, and as capable of control in the 
social interest. Then if society has a standard of 
economic health, which sebms evident, the nor- 
mative side of economics stands revealed. • 

The importance of an ethical criticism of eco- 
nomics also becomes clear. For, if the argument 
is vahd, economy, just because it is one value, is 
also capable of usurping the place of the other 
more final ethical values. It can monopohse the 
moral energy just as can beauty or physical fitness: 
whereas a system of fact, or natmal law, such as 
the laws of astronomy, can eflEect no such usurpa- 
tion over our moral striving. Such a monopoly by 
the economic, when it is wilhngly adopted, is an 
example of sin, or evil. 

It is a common occurrence in fact. In theory it 
demands that economy be put in its correct place. 
If economy were no more than fact, or logic, no such 
criticism would be in order. No ethical criticism of the 
binomial theorem is called for. The older view that 
economics is entirely objective and positive led 
to the well-worn attitude that ethics should not 
criticise economics; that we can keep our business 
separate from our rehgion. Similarly this fallacy 
feeds the easy view that such deep-seated diseases 
in the body-politic as the trade cycle can be cured 

I 
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merely by currency or investment manipulation. 
And, on a cruder plane, aU the cranks bred by 
depressions promise facile Eldorados from the 
scattering of paper tickets. It may be that the trade 
pycle can be cured from above. The Soviets can 
claim this. But it remains undeniable that business 
fluctuations are themselves just manifestations 
of deeper ethical and p*sychological tendencies. We 
may •stop the depressions. But until we cure their 
ethical and instinctive sources we have no grounds 
for believing that we will not be jumping frofli the 
frying-pan into a perhaps sHghtly more comfort- 
able Are. So, both economists and philosophers 
have a duty to apportion to economy its proper 
weighting socially. This involves for the philo- 
sophers mastery of a subtle and intricate analysis; 
a hard-truth; but we cannot expect adequate 
criticism until it is faced. Meanwhile, it is to be 
hoped that economists wiU follow the instinct of 
the times and trace the connections of their posi- 
tive theories with the norm of society’s wehare. 

In sum, it appears that soon we may be economis- 
ing from this very point of view, that of social wel- 
fare. The Soviets and the Fascists (to keep- the 
ring) appear at least to be trying to do this, how- 
ever we may disagree with their interpretation of 
what constitutes social welfare. The colourless 
utihty may here find more concrete body. The 
wheel wiU indeed have gone fuU circle if the Soviets 
were to justify John Ruskin to the twentieth 
century! Certainly, first things should come first. 
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It is weU that positive economics has been firmly 
founded. But on that basis Buskin’s Political 
Economy of Art or Professor Perry’s Moral Eco- 
nomy may weU be built. This is the practice of the 
theory that economy is the “more or less” moment 
of conduct, morahty the “either-or” moment. Both 
are within the ambit of social ethics. Fos, as Pro- 
fessor Pigou has said, ‘lEirst, the elements of 
welfare, are states of consciousness and perhaps 
their relations; secondly, welfare can be brought 
under the category of greater and less”. 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS 

1. Theoeetically, the formal argument is this. 
The field of the abstract or analytic economist is 
doubly limited. For, first, he deals only with one 
principle which affects human action in society. 
And, secondly, it has been emphasised that he is 
concerned only with one section of that principle: 
he deals only with economy so far as it is illus- 
trated in exchange; an aspect which, while it has 
obvious importance, may yet not he the most im- 
portant activity to which economy should be ap- 
plied. This summary need not be expanded.^ But, 
it should be remembered, it is just in the exchange 
field that economic technique has grown. While it 
has grown “locally”, that techrdque is still a 
beautiful and universally apphcable weapon. Moral- 
ists especially would surely find it useful. Indeed, 
so far as they must compare values, they will find 
nowhere else so exact and comprehensive a measur- 
ing-rod as the marginal analysis of the economist. 
Unfortunately, as is the case with all useful tools, it 
can be mastered only with faithful apphcation and 
practice. 

^ The abstract nature of economics will be found admirably 
described in Professor F. H. Knight’s hook The Ethics of Com- 
petition, especially pp. 15, 134. 
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If this is accepted, the main practical conclusion 
that leaps to the eye can be bluntly stated. It is 
simply this. The analytic economist, as such, can 
and should lay no claim to solve any practical 
problem of everyday policy. He has, as such, just 
one contribution to make, and no more. The ex- 
ample that has been developed has been a? practical 
one — ^that of Progressive Taxation; and the argu- 
ment can here be completed, once more to iUtfstrate 
how abstract positive economics is. It is, in fact, 
full of historical interest. For it was just because the 
Benthamite school identified their abstract econo- 
mic hypothesis with the actual facts that it can be 
logically deduced from then? position that the sum 
of pleasure will be maximised by a progressive as 
against other systems of taxation. If it is taken as 
a fact that the difference between pleasures is merely 
quantitative, not quahtative, and that it is reason- 
able that each should count as one (an empty one), 
then it follows from the “law” of diminishing utihty 
that one poimd taken from the poor man deprives 
the heap of pleasure more than one pound from the 
richer man. But, once the facts are seen as they are, 
not as theorists would find them convenient, the 
whole structure collapses. For, in reality, pig’s wash 
is pig’s wash, and poetry poetry. The economist is 
dealing with a robot man; and one certainly cannot 
judge the reactions of the natural man to the tax 
collector on the analogy of any mere robot. 

The unwiUingness with which this conclusion of 
logic is accepted can, however, be understood. 
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There is, in truth, considerable unreality about the 
contention that one has no logical right to assert 
that robbing the poor man of one pound means 
greater deprivation than robbing the millionaire to 
tjie same extent. But the blunt fact is this: the 
unreality lies in the abstractness of the hypothetical 
basis of analytic economics. What is unreal is the 
abstract economist’s pr8of of the practical justifica- 
tion df progressive taxation. For if we measure the 
actual satisfactions or demands of men by their 
money price in the market, then we have reduced 
them to the quantitative common denominator of 
money. So we must either hold that the economic 
abstraction, the man who just aims at quantity in 
satisfaction, is the real man; in which case the 
economic argument for progressive taxation follows: 
or we must foUow the dictates of philosophy and 
common sense, agree that quality in satisfaction 
controls us in reality, and that the proof by the 
analytic economist as to the justification of progress- 
ive taxation “has nothing to do with the case”. It 
may be true logically, on chosen assumptions, just 
as are many propositions in the state of Erewhon. 
But it is not apphcable to the facts of our world. 

Are we then reduced to assume that there are no 
arguments for progressive taxation? Far from it. 
We have really destroyed a very weak case, and so 
cleared the way for a strong one. For, once the 
abstractness of the argument from economic science 
is reahsed, we turn to rungs of the social science 
ladder that are nearer the facts, less abstract. Thus, 
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social economics proposes as its norm the most 
economic satisfaction of the wants of society, society 
being regarded as an organism at least, not an 
aggregate of “economic men”. Bnt at once it be- 
comes clear that the economic welfare of society 
may demand progressive taxation, even though the* 
sum of pleasure, if such a sum there be, may be 
lessened by it. For society®safeguards the interests 
of the futxxre as well as the present; and this»opens 
up the wide doors that lead to social amelioration. 
The’argument is still more forcible when the verdict 
of social ethics is considered. Even to put it no 
higher, progressive taxation may be essential if 
the losses of violent revolution are to be avoided: 
and the claims of justice, demands for the oppor- 
tunities of a fuller hfe, growing knowledge as to the 
meaning of hfe in society, obviously drive home the 
necessity of a system of progressive taxation. 

2. Let us then examine further the contention 
that analytic economics alone can solve no problem 
of practical pohcy. Take any such problem — Chous- 
ing, for instance. At once it is evident that, if 
the difficulty is to be even defined, a host of 
other experts is necessary — building, town-plan- 
ning, health experts, the biologist and the practical 
pohtician, as well as the economist. The trend of 
the future demand for houses depends vitally on 
biological knowledge, as to the trend in the num- 
ber of famUies, as well as on obvious moral factors; 
and there is a definite tendency nowadays to think 
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too little of these, and too much of mere economics. 
Again, how, to-day, our ears are being dinned by 
the cry that economic maladjustments are en- 
dangering peace! Yet, who will deny that if the 
attitude of the nations to one another were a httle 

r 

'more Christian, the economic difficulties would 
lose theh?, major dangers? The reductio ad cdisurdum 
of this attitude is seetf in those who imagine that 
sociab ills, which are always fundamentally moral, 
can be cured by, of all things, currency inflation. 
The simple truth surely is that to deal with* any 
practical evil, character, moral insight, sympathy, 
pubhc spirit are all necessary, as well as eco- 
nomic among other types of knowledge. Also, we 
require the instinct to recognise what is practi- 
cable, and how it is practicable: and this is the con- 
tribution of those whom Adam Smith rather cruelly 
stigmatised — the pohticians. They certainly con- 

) tribute a quality which few academic economists 
possess — ^the capacity to manage their fellow men 
for good or evil. The fact that one is an abstract 
economist does not necessarily carry with it any of 
the qualities, of character, instinct or knowledge, 
which we have noted as necessary for practical 
improvement. One might even hint, the more ab- 
stract an economist is the less is he equipped for 
practical issues. 

What has been said goes far to offset the popular 
ridicule about disagreement among economists. To 
a large extent the explanation is that men of keen 
intellect do not argue about the points on which 
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they are agreed. Mathematicians do not quarrel 
over the theorems of Euclid. In this way, econo- 
mists are agreed about perhaps eighty per cent of 
abstract theory. But their characters, their practi- 
cal desires, their knowledge of facts outside their 
own abstract sphere, differ as much as they do in’ 
other walks of life. And therefore their advice on 
any practical issue will dilSer as widely — ^not be- 
cause economic theory is a mass of contradictions, 
but because it is abstract, while economists are also 
humto, and have their practical prepossessions as 
well. 

It is not, of course, denied that on some subjects 
the economist can go a considerable distance to- 
wards a solution. This is especially true in financial 
matters. For there, when a complete monetary 
system is being dealt with, the question can be 
treated as verging on the abstract; the interests of 
individuals are not obviously or very directly in- 
volved. Yet, even here it is now being realised 
that monetary theory must be linked up with the 
problem of value, of which economics considers 
only one aspect.^ Further, no monetary solu- 
tion is possible which does not recognise the 
international situation — and in that situation 
economic issues have no exclusive pride of place. 
Again, it is not denied — far from it — that the 
economist has special faculties which impose duties 
on him. The very fact that he has mastered the 
history and the involved theory of his science 
^ Cf. J. M. Keynes, General Theory of Employment, pp. 292-3. 
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implies an enthusiasm for truth and for disinterested 
enquiry which are of infinite value to any society. 
These the economist shares with other scientists. 

3. The problem is, however, rather what is the 
■ correct attitude to practical affairs. The answer the 
argument points to is on the fines of deprecating 
ex cathedra statements by economists on issues 
of contemporary practical politics, and still more, 
statements in the spirit of the party platform. The 
potent wine of a psychic audience will go to the 
head of an economist even more readily because it 
is rather an abstract head. The scientist’s jewel is 
his impartiality. The economist’s obligations to 
society are for tolerance, fairness, dispassionate 
search for the truth, all of which are apt to be at 
a heavy discount on platforms before public audi- 
ences. The risk is not so much that the scientist 
will become fanatic before such audiences as that 
the public wOl interpret him in a fanatical sense. 
For the ordinary public continually turns the rela- 
tive into the absolute truth. It is not yet capable of 
the delicate control which an understanding of the 
relativity of all truths requires. The question cer- 
tainly arises, will not the economists’ abstention 
hand over the public to all those enthusiasts who 
discern absolute truth and social salvation in, 
perhaps, a paper currency note? It may be so. But 
the results will teach the public the short-period 
lesson, in the future as in the past. The position 
wiU not be improved by economists seeking to 
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become public orators, and banding over tbeir 
delicately hypothetical conclusions to be hardened 
into dogmas by “the general”. The economist has 
his own preserves. He has the written word, which, 
if slow, is pervasive, definitive and very sure. He 
controls the thinking of the young men of the future ’ 
at their formative stage^ in lecture-hall,, tutorial 
and study. He may be the Mviser of governments. 
In all these the atmosphere can remain entirely 
tolerant and dispassionate. 

In' recent times there has been a most unfortu- 
nate tendency to beheve that economic solutions 
alone can loosen all our chains. This tendency is 
simply an unconscious endeavour to sidetrack the 
much more painful ethical problem which is the 
real root of our discontents. It has come to the 
surface in the flood of financial schemes, and also in 
tarifi and similar pohcies. It is a disastrous error, 
in theory as in practice. The main issue is not one 
that can be solved by economic theory. It is funda- 
mentally a question of the moral attitude- — ^whether 
it is disinterested or selfish, fearful or sympathetic- 
ally courageous. If that attitude were sound and 
strong, difficult economic problems of arrangement 
and theory would certainly remain. But, once the 
order of the values were determined, their weight- 
ing could surely be organised: and, even if there were 
some failure, this could then involve no ultimate 
calamities. 

4. The final conclusion, for theory as for practice. 
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should mark the close of the journey. It is just that 
economy is a value, and should always be treated 
as a value, never as a system of fact that can be 
isolated. It is an important value, and this both 
from the objective and the subjective aspects. For 
it is widely and richly developed as a social in- 
stitution. And it is among the most potent of the 
values in its power tb capture the entire moral 
aspifation of individuals. It is therefore vital that 
it should be put in its correct place, in the scale 
of the individual and social ideals. In his ’early 
Economic Science in Relation to Practice Professor 
Pigou said: “Our science is not a normative but a 
positive science. It is concerned, not with what 
ought to happen, but with what tends to happen. 
Hence it cannot, of itself, lay down any precepts of 
reform.” This is a proper definition of positive 
economics. But economy is not just a fact, some- 
thing that tends to happen. It is also an ideal,; 
something that ought to happen. Economy is a , 
value; and values do not tend to happen. In Pro-| 
lessor Knight’s words “motive cannot be treated i 
as a natural event”. An ought imposes an obhga- 
tion. Social economy meets this test. It destroys 
the slum property in the interests of social economic, 
as well as ethical welfare, though, in the absence 
of intervention by society, such a property may be 
the most profitable available to both its tenant and 
its landlord. In this way social economy can, and 
does, lay down precepts. It is therefore a normative 
science; though it is perfectly legitimate, for pur- 
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poses of clear thinking, to separate oflF, provision- 
ally, a positive economic science, No one has worked 
out the normative precepts of social economics more 
richly and convincingly than Professor Pigou. 

So, in sum, analytic economic theory should be 
used as the developed method and logical basis of 
social economic theory. Economic practice should 
constantly sustain the criticism of social economic 
and ethical ideals, with their more adequate 
criteria of value. It is written on the wall of history 
that any other road lies disaster. 
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DiMiNiSHma AND Increasino Utility 

1. Statement. — In MarshalFs words — ''there ig! an end- 
less variety of wants, but there ts a limit to each separate 
want. This familiar and fundamental tendency of human 
nature may be stated in the law of satiable wants or of 
diminishing utility thus: The total utility of a thing to any- 
one (that is, the total pleasure or other benefit it yields 
him) increases with every increase in his stock of it, but 
not as fast as his stock increases. If his stock of it in- 
creases at a uniform rate the benefit derived from it 
increases at a diminishing rate.”^ One small qualification 
is added — -the case where nine pieces of paper are needed 
to paper a room, and one has only eight pieces; but the 
addition of "after a certain point” covers this. A more 
important qualification is that "we do not suppose time to 
be allowed for any alteration in the character or tastes of 
the man himself This, and the fact that the purchasing 
power of money and the income considered are taken as 
remaining the same, Marshall assumes under the phrase 
"other things being equal”.® 

2. Historical. — ^Now, it is well to note that this state- 
ment was in the main current of British ethical and 
economic history when it was made. This is most evident 
in the wholesale adoption by Jevons of Bentham’s axioms; 
aji adoption which was then, indeed, entirely natural. 
Jevons quotes ^ the rhetorical opening passage of Ben- 

^ Principles (8tli edition), p. 93. ^ Op. cit. p. 94. 

^ Op. cit. p. 95. 

^ Theory of Political Economy (1st edition), p. 28. 
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tham’s Introduction, and adds Paley’s succinct summary 
that '"pleasures differ in nothing but continuance and in- 
tensity*'. This was to be expected from economists who 
agreed with the philosophers of the times, that the link 
between ethics and economics was direct. Good and bad 
acts differed simply in the extent of the plus or minus 
balance in their hedonic calculus. And while economics 
was recognised as a distinct science from ethics, there was 
yet no break in the quality of the norm that both indivi- 
duals and society should seek. For, as Bentham said in 
1789: "The community is a fictitious body composed of the 
individual persons who are considered as constituting as 
it were its members. The interest of the community then 
is what? — ^the sum of the interests of the several members 
who compose it.*’ ^ So, on this basis, Edgeworth, writing 
in 1881, could proceed quite logically thus to distinguish 
ethics and economics: "The economical Calculus investi- 
gates the equilibrium of a system of hedonic forces each 
tending to maximise individual utility; the Utilitarian 
Calculus, the equilibrium of a system in which each and all 
tend to maximise universal utility”.^ Still, no break is recog- 
nised between the two sciences. The one norm, maximisa- 
tion of pleasure, serves for both. Now, it is well established 
that just at this hedge the utilitarian theory did in fact 
collapse. For, actually, my own pleasure conflicts with other 
people's pleasures: and a definite break in quality occurs 
as between seeking my own pleasure under a psychological 
urge, and adopting the welfare of a social group as my mo- 
tive in spite of my own pleasure. These two satisfactions 
can no more be added than can the Moonlight Sonata to 
Yorkshire pudding. This is true. But the fact remains that 
Benthamism was naturally accepted by economists through- 
out most of the nineteenth century. Its trail is .still to b'e 
seen in modern economics, and this we shall consider. 

^ Introduction to Principles of Morals, ch. i. p. 4. 

2 Mathematical Psychics, p. 15. 
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Marshall himself was certainly aware that, as he wrote, i 
the owl of Minerya had started on a new flight.^ But, 
rightly enough, he considered that this was no concern of 
his, as an economist. He did, however, hedge in this 
matter: 'Tt is clearly not the part of economics’", he said, 

'*^to appear to take a side in ethical controversy: and since 
there is general agreement that all incentives to action, o 
in so far as they are conscious desires at all, may without 
impropriety he spoken of shorty as desires for ^'satisfac- 
tion’ it may perhaps be well to use this word instead of 
‘pleasure’. . . .” ^ Now, we must agree that the word j^tis- 
factions is infinitely preferable to pleasures: for satisfac- 
tion definitely tends to direct our minds to the subjective 
aspect, to the satisfaction of the whole person, or to the 
necessity of a reconciliation between different forms of 
satisfaction; whereas pleasure remains unilinear, each type 
of pleasure being regarded as separate, unrelated, and 
capable of addition only, not of organic reconciliation. 

And, in fact, this truer psychology did yield its fruit in 
Marshall’s development of the marginal theory of value; 
where the essence of the matter is seen as a comparison of 
different satisfactions at the margin, this comparison being 
objectified in demand and supply prices. But in the law of 
diminishing utihty, as Marshall stated it, this transfor- 
mation has not occurred. Utility remains unihnear. The 
utility of each commodity is examined in itself, other * 
things remaining equal; as if it were an intrinsic and 
separately measurable quantity, as the psychological 
hedonists taught. True, Jevons argued that “utility,' 
th ough a quality of things, is no inherent quality. It might 

^ Cf. 0 ^. cit. footnote, p, 177 ' 

2 Gf. op. cit. footnote, p. 17. Mr. J. M. Keynes says, in his 
Essays in Biography (p. 164), “it would be true, I suppose, to say 
that Marshall never departed explicitly from the utilitarian ideas 
which dominated the generation of economists ' which preceded 
him”. But, certainly, the temper of his work, and the method he 
developed, are not sympathetic to Utilitarianism. 
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be more accurately described, perhaps, as a circumstance of 
\ things arising out of their relation to man’s requirements.” ^ 
Yet the fact remains that utilities, or pleasures, are re- 
garded as separately measurable. Bentham defines utility 
as “that property in any object whereby it tends to pro- 
duce benefit, advantage, pleasure, good or happiness”.^ 
• • And he introduces his calculus with these separatist 
words: “To a person considered by himself, the value of a 
pleasure^or pain considei^d by itself, will be^reater or less 
according to the four following circumstances. . . If 
suctt separatism had been consistently maintained, the 
marginal analysis could hardly have grown. 

In effect, however, little harm was done to the main 
body of economic analysis. For Marshall in fact broke with 
these ^psychological speculations, and found a quite firm 
positive basis for the science in the course of demand and 
supply prices, which he consistently substituted for utili- 
ties and disutilities.^ Yet, it seems to the present writer 
that some harm was done. For utility remained in his so 
potent work as the link between ethics and economics. 
The utilitarian assumption that there is no break between 
them, that they deal with the same norm, was pre- 
served. And, in result, the methodology of the subject 
suffered. For it was concluded that as economics must 
just accept its norm from ethics, as it could if that 
norm was simply pleasure or utility, then economics 
in its turn must be entirely positive. If pleasure was the 
norm, then there could be no separate economic norm. 

‘ This essay has, however, argued that economics has a 
separate norm. Economy is one value in a world of 
values. If this is true, the relations of the social sciences 
must be revised. 

In what follows, the argument, so far given in outline, 
will be more concretely established; and, perhaps, eco- 

1 Op. cit, p. 52. 2 Op. cit. ch. i. (iii.). 

® Op, cit. ch. iv. (ii.). ^ Cf. op. cit. p. 818. 
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nomics will be brought into its proper contact with the 
accepted facts of modern ethics. 

3. Ceitioism. — ^First, then, the actual and ethical in- 
adequacies of psychological hedonism and utilitarianism 
must be indicated. The crux of the psychological error is 
in the interpretation of desire. Desire is not just for pleasure 
— ^it is not nearly so simple as that. It is not for as much as 
possible of olie value, but for the personally experienced 
reahsation of a self-arranged system of values.^ Here^such 
a fundamental cleavage can only be stated. The course of 
the epay has, it is hoped, to some extent justified the 
latter view. Its truth can, however, be tested by each in- 
dividual for himself. Do we measure balances of pleasure 
when choosing between alternative courses of action? Is 
•this more than a very partial and primitive test? Or do we 
treat ourselves as carriers of value, developing in a system- 
atic way those capacities which we regard as worthy and 
complementary, though in quality they can vary as much 
as the mutual adventure of friendship, the lonely experi- 
ence of beauty, or the physical joy of health? 

The opinion of economists who have considered this 
question (they are few) can be added. Wicksteed has put 
the modern view very clearly: ‘'This scale of preferences"] 
is the register of the main ideals. . . . What he believes it is * 
(that is to say, the whole system of choices which he thinks ( 
he would make under every variety of conditions) is his 
own idea of himself. What it actually is ... is his char-, 
acter.” ^ Professor W. R. Scott cleared this matter up com- 
pletely in 1909. He then said: “The tendency towards the 

^ The world “self” may at once arouse sleeping lions. But I am 
^pealing to no particular philosophical view of the self. I rely 
only on the psychological fact that a self exists; that is, on a purely 
positive fact. A modem description of the positive nature of the 
self will be found in The Self in Psychology, by A- H. B. Allen. 

2 Common Sense of Political Economy, p. 123. 
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acceptance of pleasure as the end of JLesire has diverted 
a ffention from the coniidSSHdn^of th e olyect that ac^ 
tnally is_desirEd . Prior to the exertion of will there must be 
an idea in consciousness of a future state of the self which 
is preferable to the present one. This is the object, ideajly 
conceived, which is to be made actual by voluntary action. 

• This again represents, as has been said, 'a harmonising of 
life^”^ He goes on to show how the motive behind eco- 
nomic action can be such, ideals as completeness, emula- 
tion, the desire for distinction or for excellence — ^motives 
« clearly differing in quality. In sum, the motive is the ex- 
pression of personahty, which is just a formal description 
capable of expansion into the whole system of human 
values. ‘The expression of personality'’ is just a lowest 
cdmmcm measure. The object of desire is much more, con- 
cretely, for it consists of that level of systematic values, 
with which each one of us identifies himself. 

It is interesting to note, incidentally, that both of 
these writers used the word preference, which is now ex- 
periencing a delayed summer, instead of utilities. Eor 
preference explicitly imphes comparison; whereas, in Mar- 
shall's treatment of utility, the centr^limportance of com- 
parison ip opr inner life j s a pt to be obscured. It is not 
argued that Marshall meant to take sides here; the con- 
trary is the truth. He saw that the issue was not yet re- 
solved. ^ But he has suffered the fate of those who sit on the 
fence, perhaps with complete justification at the moment. 

usual procedure is to consider the utility of in- 
crements of one commodity, his favourite tea, though occa- 
sionally he sets against it the utihty of money (which is 
not a commodity). The suggestion implicated is unso‘and 
psychology. The important point for economics is cer- 
tainly that as the supply of A increases, in actual circum- 
stances the marginal utilities of B, C, D increase, if other 
factors remain the same. In fact, othe?' things remaining 
^ Is Increasing Utility Possible? 
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equal is self-contradictory in any actual circumstances, if 
logic is carried a outmnce. For, if income is unchanged, 
more of A impHes less of B, 0, D, so that other things 
cannot remain equal. They can remain so only if income 
goes up! This criticism stands, no matter how infinitesimal 
the moment of time is taken to be, so as to prevent tastes 
and character from changing. It is false simply because i^ • 
is based on false psychology. It is also a doubtful line of 
appr oach, because i t ignores J^e centra^^^^^^ 

As Wicksteed~lpuF^ psychologically, after the ''second 
help, the child is different; for the second help cornel to a 
child who already has a first help — ^that is to say, an organ- 
ism which can no longer enter into the same reaction with 
jam-roll as before”.^ The child may now in fact find a little 
exercise more consonant wdth its ideals, though #hardly 
.with its pleasure, than before. 

Perhaps it should be noted that at the one point at which 
Marshall notices this argument ^ he is not dealing with the 
importance of marginal satisfactions and their comparison. 
He is dealing with consumer’s surplus. And it is true that 
the small marginal changes that would occur when an in- 
crement of A is added would not affect consumer’s sur- 
pluses in any important way. The idea of total utility is 
not indeed very relevant to positive economics, as it is not 
quantitative. But these changes at the margin are vital 
for positive economics; for it is at the margins that price 
fluctuations occur, and can be measured. 

In view of these arguments, it seems advisable to aban- 
don altogether the somewhat pale word utility. Wicksteed 
usually spoke 4 )||||narffl ^ s ignificance — at least a more 
synthetic phras^^B^^^^urlrgumenfTfhe phrase used 
by Dr. Hicks— -the- mar^ffil rate of substitution — ^is ideal.-^ 
For positive economics examines the logic of administer- 
ing scarce resources. The starting-point is therefore fixed 
incomes faced wilh a system of prices, and the rational 
^ Op, cit,p, 40. 2 Op, cit, p. 132. 
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obligation to maximise the satisfactions from the arrange- 
ment of the purchases and of the sacrifices involved. The 
crux here is the comparison of different marginal pre- 
ferences; and the amounts involved at the margins are 
controlled by the rate at which I will substitute A for a 
unit of B, at this margin. The system of preferences 
l^herefore comes to rest when marginal satisfactions are 
preferred in the ratio of their prices. This logic exactly 
reproducer's, as far as is necessary for ^o5ij5^>e^urposes, the 
description given of the systematic nature of the object of 
desire. 

This marginal comparison is, then, the essence of the 
prolBteimfOT'p^^ economics. But it has been steadily 
emphasfeedrdyh^^ process of economic ad- 

ministiation is applied in our internal economy. The clash 
is, however, not between different quantities of pleasure 
and pain. How simple life would be if it were! The struggle 
lies, in fact, between incommensurable values, which, 
though they differ in their intrinsic quality, .yet strive 
between themiselves Tor our scar ce ti me, energy and atten- 
ticrnTThus, scaml^ supphes to Eco nomics^ the inescapable 
commonTOenomina^^^ the va lues which constitutes the 
econo mic p r oblem. The absolute order of their pre^ 
cedence is the problem of ethics; but the amount of time 
and energy we ffibuld give to each is also a quite typicah 
economic problem. In the systematic world of values,!^ 
relative rates of substitution at the margins, not the I f 
isolated examination of one ' 'utility' ^ is correct psychology, j ' 
and the true hne of attack on the economic aspect of the! 
problem. 

ff! ■ 

4. Methodology. — There is nothing new in the above ^ 
attack on the approach via utility. It dates at least from 
Pareto’s analysis by lines of indifference, together with 
his objection that utili^ suggests a quality in thinp , 
whereas Economics^lTlnfeeSed in a^tuaF^ 
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people, or in relative demands^ Perhaps, however, it is 
u^fuT to" emphasise that this more synthetic way of 
defining the basis for economics follows logically from the 
similarly synthetic account of desire which has developed 
through the criticism of psychological hedonism; and 
that it is therefore in consonance with modern a xiolo gmal 
theory. . 

There remains, however, a further important deduction. 
It seems to the present writer t^at this trace of^hedonism 
which persisted in Marshall’s work must bear some re- 
sponsibility for the tardy recognition of normative eco- 
nomics as a separate science. Eor in his introductory dis- 
cussion of utility he seemed to say all that was necessary 
about the subjective side of the science, and yet reduce 
it to the objectivity w hlch^the woxdLu tility se ems ta carry. < 
.To-day, however, it is becoming clear that utility has no 
place in a positive science. Now that we have given up the 
idea of homogeneous pleasures and pains, it appears that 
under the cloak of this utihty were smuggled in all kinds 
of subjective and incommensurable desires. Indeed, as 
Marshall showed, positive economics does not require this 
shifting basis. Scales of preference, limited incomes, and a 
diminishing rate of marginal substitution which just de- 
fines the fact of preference more precisely, afford a firm 
quantitative foundation for the positive science.^ This in 
turnTIeayeslEE^omplete curve of utility, with such ideas 
as total utility, to be examined in their correct place — 
what Edgeworth called the Metaphysics of Political, 
Economy, but what has been termed in this ess&y the 
normative science of social economics. In sum, the sub- 
jective traces should be banished from the positive 
science; and when this is done, they become the proper 
iJasis for the normative enquiry.^ 

1 Cf. Pareto, Manuel (Paris, 1909), p. 156. 

2 This is not inconsistent with what is said, ante, at p. 116. The 
difficulty, so* long as a normative science of economics goes 
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5. Inceeasing Utility nsr Noemative Economics — 
We very soon find, however, that, from the point of view 
of desire as a system developing through time norma- 
tively, diminishing utility makes rather a poor show. For, 
if we allow time for tastes and character to develop — and, 
without freezing the facts to death, it is difiicult to avoid 
'* *doing so — ^then it seems that diminishing utility resulting 
from the expenditure of scarce resources may just be the 
hmiting case of sheer stupidity. Only the CiShipletely un- 
ima^native will chng to one line of satisfaction until its 
increments diminish towards negatives. It is therefore 
suggested that the real problem for normative economics 
is how through time to increase the rate of satisfaction by 
the expenditure of equal increments of scarce resources. 
Increa-sing utility then appears as the positive side of the 
problem posed by Hfe, diminishing utility being revealed 
as a mere confession of failure, if it is taken as the best 
we can achieve. With great ingenuity, Professor Scott did 
succeed in driving a breach even into the vague ramparts 
of the older utility theory.^ For he showed that, in the 
case, for instance, of an attempt to gain control of a 
joint-stock company, successive shares acquired would, 
near the 50 per cent margin, impart increasing utility. 
Rigid logic might reply that in the meanwhile prospects 
had changed. In fact, if the old ‘law” is taken rigidly 
enough, it is logically impregnable. But, if other things 
remain totally xmchanged, it has then also given up all 
-touch with this our life; it had become a scholastic toy, 
frozen, unreal, a logical tautology. The lesson of Professor 
Scott’s argument is that it is useless to exorcise change 
completely. Thus, normative economics has only negative 

*■ 

unrecognised, is just that subjective ideas will then force their way 
into positive economics, where they have no place. If there is a 
normative science, positive economics can safely, and should be 
entirely positive. 

^ In Is Imreasing Utility Possible? 
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interest in diminishing ntiHty. To positive economics will 
faU the task of defining the maximisation of satisfactions 
at any one time; but there, the approach by diminisMng 
utility up to the margin will be supplemented by the 
examination of possible increasing rates of marginal sub- 
stitution as the supply of one commodity increases. 

Suppose, then, we allow for the development of char- ’ 
acter and taste through time; what form should the prob- 
lem of economic administration take? Will it riot have to 
recognise that its real problem is one of correct combina- 
tion, the proper arrangement of the elements in the object 
of desire? For is it not just through an increasingly ade- 
quate arrangement of our activities that we gain increasing 
returns from our expenditure of scarce resources? An 
example suggested by Professor Scott will illustijUiate the 
point. It is that of a hostess arranging a dinner-party. 
Consider how she can enhance the enjoyment by due ad- 
ministration. The sheer bulk of ''successive increments of 
food” can be taken as the merely material basis — a not 
too imposing representative of the law of diminishing 
utility. From this, her expenditure can proceed to the 
variation of courses, questions of napery and table arrange- 
ment, lighting, furniture, pictures, conversation (in- 
cluding the proper choice and arrangement of guests), 
wines, music — and so on, in an ever-ascending scale. The 
results of her care are here not an arithmetical but a 
geometrical progression. KTo mere addition of the utilities 
from each type »of expenditure could ever add up to the 
total of her achievement. For that total grows, as living 
things grow, through the very combination she efiects— 
as Hoes a symphony through its contrasts and variations. 
In exactly the same jvay, are not increasing returns drawn 
Yrom the, dovetailing of expenditure on housing, adequate 
nutrition, education and fresh air, if they are properly com- 
bined in a cumulative State programme of assistance for 
the very poor? Whereas, expenditure only on the education 
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of underfed children will soon yield diminishing returns — 
and this is waste, waste from over-specialisation. In this 
proper combination of expenditures through time lies the 
typical problem of normative economics, for the individual, 
as for society. Our normative science must, however, start 
from a more adequate psychology than that from which 
•the law of diminishing utility arose. Once again, it may 
seem that this problem is just the ethical problem over 
again. Certainly, the distinction of the economic from the 
ethical norm is the most crucial issue in the argument of 
this eSsay; but on what has been said the issue must rest. 
Briefly, however, it seems perfectly sound to separate the 
question of the proper administration of scarce resources 
from the absolute moral precedence of the different values 
included. 

Finally, it appears that the establishment of a norma- . 
tive superstructure will relieve positive economics of one 
of its embarrassments. Jevons and the Austrian school 
vindicated the right of the subjective aspect to its place in 
the theory of value. But that aspect cannot be adequately 
dealt with in a positive, quantitative science. Yet the in- 
creasing utility aspects of value must find some haven. 
The normative science offers it. In social economics we 
must consider the purposive, synthetic side of economic 
action. Bereft of it, the positive analytic science can be- 
come entirely positive at last. It can then grow peacefully 
towards that ‘'general logic of conduct” which Dr. Hicks 
desiderates. ^ 



